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Ascot tne single-minded water heater 
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The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 
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ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 
heater. Specified. by 44 housing authorities for their 
own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 
4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 


5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 





Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 


installed in a bathroom with complete 


British homes. confidence. 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD : LONDON NW 10 
A member of the PARNALL Group of Companies 
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Or don’t you Care «22? 


The urgency of the post-war housing problem, successive 
shortages of materials, rising costs and the difficulties 
arising from an unbalanced national economy — all these 
have conspired to hinder the implementation of the im- 
proved standards of heating and ventilation recommended 
in various post-war Studies, Reports and Codes. 

If these standards are to be generally realised in the near 
future in spite of coal shortage and other difficulties, a first 
essential is that heat services should be planned in detail 
well before building starts. At present, this is not always 
done, with such results as unsatisfactory ventilation and 
insulation, condensation troubles, increased installation 
costs, and the enforced use of uneconomic methods 
of heating. 

The wide knowledge of Gas technicians can be of great 
value in ensuring complete co-ordination of heat services 
with the general building plan. It is freely available, 
through local gas undertakings, to all who wish to realise 
improved standards of heating whilst making the best use 
of the Nation’s fuel resources. 





Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move 
should be to get in touch with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which 
10 the job is situated. Through it you have access to the combined technical 
resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as 
to which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to 
give you the correct address. 


Issued by the Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone : Sloane 4554. 
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MAP WORK 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register” is obtained 


when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 











DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES 


LIMITED 


15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: ABBey 3163 


LEEDS 


DONCASTER 


PORTSMOUTH 


DERBY 








BRITISH 
COLOUR 
COUNCIL INKS 
RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 
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| Hot water as soon 


as you turn 
the tap ! 


** Remember the trouble I used to have?” 


HERE’S HOT WATER right where you 
want it—over the sink. That’s 
economical: and it’s wonderfully 
easy, too; no stoking, no stuffiness, 
no fumes, no ashes —and not a 
thing to worry about. Withelectricity, 
all you have to do to get hot water is 
turn the tap. All electric water 
heaters are spotlessly clean, and 
surprisingly cheap to run. But go 
round to your Electricity Service 





Centre and get an expert to advise 
you. He’ll tell you the right one for 
your particular job — and his advice 
will save you a lot of money. 


ELECTRICITY IN YOUR KITCHEN jis 
a new book that gives lots of useful ideas 
for your kitchen. Ask for a free copy at 
your Electricity Showrooms or Service 
Centre or write to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 


BLECTRIGITY 


a Power of Good wx) 
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Industry’s Criticisms of Planning 


THE INDUSTRIAL and Business 
Committee of the TCPA are perform- 
ing a useful service in bringing to- 
gether for exchanges of views business- 
men concerned in the location and 
working of industrial plants and plan- 
ners concerned in day-to-day admini- 
stration of statutory controls. Fifty- 
odd years ago the Association was 
started by a group in which industrial- 
ists were influential, with the con- 
structive intention of creating a new 
type of town in which the economic 
requirements of manufacture and 
agriculture could be met, while at the 
same time the living and working 
conditions of all classes of people in 
society could be bettered. Their en- 
terprise, in the first and second garden 
cities at Letchworth and Welwyn, 
was entirely of a voluntary and co- 
operative character; yet over the 
whole field of the two towns that they 
created they applied a comprehensive 


planning control, including  use- 
zoning, density limitation, and con- 
trol of the design and position of build- 
ings. They gained free acceptance of 
these controls, through leasehold con- 
tracts, by a large number of industrial 
firms and private persons, because 
they were able to show positive bene- 
fits thereby to all concerned—though 
they were always careful to limit their 
controls to those that would readily be 
accepted as on the whole beneficial. 
By demonstrating that the benefits 
were real, and the restrictions not 
onerous to individuals nor hampering 
to business, they played no small part 
in proving the case for town planning 
as a branch of general government. 
The extension of the principle of 
planning control to the whole country 
does however bring new problems. 
For one thing, the control is com- 
pulsory and not accepted by free con- 
tract. Those who went to the garden 
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cities no doubt first assessed the in- 
tentions, the capacity, and the char- 
acter of the companies with whom 
they were doing business. Also they 
knew they could, at some expense, 
move away if they did not like a 
planned town. Now that planning 
is universal, the business firm can 
neither choose the planner where he 
is, nor escape to a place where he is 
out of the planning net. This makes a 
practical difference of considerable 
importance. It may also affect the 
psychological attitude on both sides. 
Conceivably the planning adminis- 
tration might presume on its domin- 
ant position and oppress the business 
firm by arbitrary decisions. And cer- 
tainly the business firm would tend 
to suspect the administration of such 
vices. We doubt whether Lord Acton’s 
dictum that power corrupts is wholly 
true in a society with a healthy tradi- 
tion of human rights, but the sus- 
picion that power must corrupt is a 
necessary part of that very tradition, 
and never ceases to arise in the breast 
of a man against whom an adminis- 
trative decision is given. And another 
famous governmental maxim may 


be supplemented thus: The price of 


eternal vigilance is perpetual friction. 

Given the necessity of the friction it 
is extremely useful to have a lubrica- 
tion system to oil the bearings, and 
from this point of view the meeting at 
the Planning Centre on 16 September 
between representatives of industry 
and business and a number of plan- 
ning administrators was encouraging. 
Mr Macrory, chairman of the loca- 
tion of industry committee of the 
Federation of British Industries, set 
an excellent note by saying that the 
principle of town and country plan- 
ning was wholeheartedly accepted by 
industrialists, and that while there 
was much criticism of the administra- 
tion it concerned vexatious details 
and delays rather than objectives. 
For example, he argued that once 
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planning permission had been grant- 
ed for the use of a particular site for a 
specified purpose such as a factory, it 
should not be necessary to go through 
the whole rigmarole of obtaining 
planning permission for every minor 
development within the site. So long 
as the occupier complied with the 
conditions on basic matters such as 
external appearance, coverage, and 
access to highways, he held that the 
provision of internal buildings (bi- 
cycle sheds, for example) should be 
left to the discretion of the firm. 

Mr Macrory and other speakers 
stressed the injury to industry caused 
by delays in making planning de- 
cisions. Local planning committees 
meeting only once a month could 
seriously hamper urgent develop- 
ments; speedier methods of dealing 
with applications must be devised. 
Another source of delay was lack of 
co-ordination between Ministries con- 
cerned with industrial development. 

In the course of the discussion 
several speakers criticized the delega- 
tion of planning decisions to the smal- 
ler local authorities, few of whom, 
they said, had any knowledge of in- 
dustry or technical capacity in plan- 
ning; this was the cause of many de- 
lays. Everybody seemed to favour 
leaving decisions to the maximum 
possible extent to the county plan- 
ning officers—including the county 
planning officers present at the meet- 


_ Ing. But there was also criticism of 


the absence of a clear national policy 
on land-use generally. ‘The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that there 
should be guidance from the centre on 
the broad issues of the location of 
population and industry, and that 
within the policy so laid down as 
much as possible should be left to the 
county planning officer. This may 
not be the last word on the subject, 
which certainly needs more discus- 
sion; but it is important as an indica- 
tion of the feelings of industrialists. 
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SCHOOL PLAYING FIELDS: 
DO THEY TAKE TOO MUCH LAND? 


A careful study, by a planning technician, of the areas required for 
playing fields for different types of schools. 


OST READERS have taken part 
M in games during their young- 

er days and many retain 
an active interest in those which 
are played on “‘fields” rather than 
“courses”. Diverse as their present 
loyalties may be, all look back upon 
the practical benefits as well as the 
pleasures that games have brought to 
them. Others, interested in juvenile 
delinquency, know the value of or- 
ganized games as a safety-valve for 
the energies of youth, while motorists 
see playing fields as a means of keep- 
ing children off the roads. 


Are School Sites too Large? 


There is no disagreement, then, on 
the need for school playing fields, but 
there is undoubtedly a widespread 
feeling that the present requirements 
of the Minister of Education are over- 
generous. When it is constantly 
drummed into us that we possess but 
half an acre of agricultural land per 
head—and that more than half our 
food is grown on this land—many 
look askance at a standard which re- 
quires twenty-one acres for a five- 
form-entry secondary school of 750 
pupils. Too often the only land avail- 
able and sufficiently level is farmland, 
and twenty-one acres represents the 
home-grown food forforty-two people. 

Can we afford all this land? The 
agriculturist says emphatically no. 


On the other hand, the Minister of 


Education will not in ordinary cir- 
cumstances sanction the purchase by 
an education authority of a school 
site which falls short of her Standards 
Sor School Premises Regulations, 1951. 





by MAJOR L. C. KITCHING 


This disp ate must soon be solved one 
way or another by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion and the purpose of this 
article is to present fairly the facts on 
both sides. 


Fox Photos 


Some of the children of Upper Tulse Hill 
Junior School enjoy games in the grounds 


The Agricultural Case 


The essence of the agricultural case 
for the reduction of the areas of school 
sites is part of the general pressure to 
limit all forms of building and devel- 
opment taking food-producing land. 
In detail the objections may take the 
form that a proposal may seriously 
affect a particular farm and render 
it no longer an economic unit. This 
type of objection is minimized, but 
not entirely removed, by the elabor- 
ate consultations of the planning 
authority with the Ministry of Agri- 
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culture before planning consent is 
given to a new school. Again, it may 
be said that the site chosen is high- 
class land and that there is an alterna- 
tive site on less valuable land; or that 
a resiting on the same farm to avoid 
the home paddock would be an 
advantage. A compromise is often 
reached by consultation between the 
local planning authority and the 
lands service of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture who take into account the 
views of the farmer before giving 
their recommendation. The planning 
authority, however, have no power 
to require the area of the school site 
to be reduced below the standards 
laid down by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. 


Open Space Standards 

School playing fields are by no 
means the only open space proposals 
involving the use of agricultural land. 
In the Greater London area, at least, 
the standards adopted in the county 
development plans are those put for- 
ward by Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie in his Greater London Plan, 
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1944. These are similar to the stand- 
ards of the National Playing Fields 
Association and were approved by 
the local authorities (through the 
Clement Davies Committee) and by 
the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning in his Memorandum of 
1947- 

These standards lay down that for 
each 10,000 people, there should be: 


Adult playing fields (public and 
private but excluding golf 


courses) 60 acres 
School playing fields 30 
Parks and gardens 10 


Total area of open space per 


10,000 persons 100 acres 


The effect of the Minister of Edu- 
cation’s Standards for 1951 is to reduce 
the proportion required for school 
playing fields to about twenty-five 
acres, or one-quarter of the total. 


Reduction of School Sites 


Appreciable cuts in school site 
areas have already been made by the 
Minister in her 1951 Regulations, as 
the following table shows: 











Ni 1945 Regulations 195! Regs. (minimum areas 
JVO. a —— rend — —- 
Size of School children 3 Plyg. Total . Plyg. Total 

in School Site Field Area Site Field Area 

acres acres acres acres acres acres 7 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
1 Class J.M.I. 40 5 5 1‘O "5 "5 1'0 
2 —_—. 80 75 1°O 1°75 “75 1°O 1°75 
3 120 1-0 1'O 2°0 *875 1°O 1°875 
4 Si No ae 160 5 1°25 2°75 1°O 1°25 2°25 
5 200 2°0 5 3°5 1°125 15 2°625 
: FE. LM. 280 2°0 I°5 3°5 1°375 1°75 3° 125 
2 F.E. Infants 240 2°0 2°0 1°25 1°25 
3: F.E. Infants 360 2°0 2°0 1°625 1°625 
2 F.E. J.M. 320 2°0 3°25 5°25 I°5 3°25 4°75 
3 FE. J.M. 480 2°0 4°75 6°75 2°0 4°75 75 
SECONDARY SCHLS. 
.S.M. 
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When it is said that these cuts will 
save 120 acres of land in Hertford- 
shire alone in the four years to 1955, 
the extent of the reduction is easier to 
appreciate; but have the cuts gone far 
enough? Do the schools still need all 
this land ? 

This is not a question upon which 
it is easy to be dogmatic. In most 
parts of the country games are part of 
the school curriculum and each form 
has two three-quarter hour periods or 
one full afternoon of organized games 
per week. 

In the London County Council 
area there are no games for primary 
school children and only voluntary 
games for those at secondary schools, 
simply because the playing fields are 
not available in the necessary number 
although strenuous efforts are being 
made to improve the position by 
acquiring “‘out-county”’ playing fields. 


Hard Surfaces 

The first proviso to regulation 5(6) 
of the 1951 regulations states that 
“where a part of the appropriate area 
is provided with a suitable land sur- 
face for the playing of games, that 
part shall be deemed to: be four times 
its actual area’”’. The author can find 
little evidence that much use _ has 
been made of this proviso other than 
in London and the large towns. The 
games which can be played on a hard 
surface are limited and no doubt the 
cost of construction is also a factor 
in the lack of enthusiasm for this 
proviso. Further study might well be 
given to this point. 


What Grass Will Stand 


The number of games of, say, foot- 
ball which can be played on one 
pitch in a week depends upon quality 
of soil, subsoil drainage, weather, and 
the money and labour available for 
maintenance. On clay subsoils in 
some northern counties it may be 
difficult to get two games off one 
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pitch in a week. On the other hand, 
the LCC, with a high standard of 
construction and maintenance, ob- 
tain an average of ten one-hour 
games per two-acre field. The Minis- 
try of Education based their 1951 
regulations on two compulsory games 
periods per form per week and five 
one and a half hour games or ten 
three-quarter hour games per week 
off each pitch. 

It is clear that one standard will 
not be universally applicable; but let 
us assume that five full games of 
one and a half hours a pitch a week 
would be a fair average and that 
games are part of the curriculum. 
Representative examples would then 
work out as follows: 


(a) Five-form-entry Secondary Modern 
School 
Number of pupils 750 
Number of forms 25 


Assuming each form has one after- 
noon of games a week, the maximum 
number of forms on the playing field 
at one time will be five, or 150 boys 
or girls. The number of pitches 
played on at once will therefore be 
seven. 

An average size for a school pitch, 
including surrounds, is 105 yards by 
75 yards or 1-6 acres, so that the area 
of playing field required might be 
calculated as follows: 

7 pitches of average size and 
suitable for soccer, rugger or 


hockey at 1°6 acres 11°2 acres 
Allow for moving goals to avoid 

wear 1-O 
Allow for 2 cricket tables and 

cricket nets 1°O 
3 Tennis courts 0-5 
2 Netball courts Or5 
Athletics—-long jump, high jump, 

pole vault oe 5 


15°0 acres 


In practice, at least one full size 
pitch will have to be kept for the 
weekly 1st or 2nd XI school matches 
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Fox Photos 


A three-story school at Canterbury 


or even, perhaps, for an old boys’ 
club match. This will be done by 
varying the games played by each 
form. 

Most sites are neither level nor rect- 
angular and there are always waste 
pieces of ground. Local opinion often 
calls for the preservation of existing 
trees or the planting of tree screens 
between the school and existing 
houses; these can soon absorb an acre 
of land. 

Hence the allowance of 16-5 acres 
laid down in the 1951 regulations 
does not seem to be excessive, especi- 
ally on the less suitable soils on which 
a greater allowance for wear will be 
needed. 


b) Three-form-entry Junior School 

Number of children 480 

Number of forms 12 
The number of children playing at 
one time will be two to three forms 
making eighty to ninety children, or 
four games. The number of pitches 
required will average five. Allowing 
a junior size of 75 yards by 50 yards 


for each pitch we reach a total of 
about four and a quarter acres. If 
additions are made for other games, 
moving pitches for wear, irregularity 
of site and levels, etc., the standard of 
four and three-quarter acres is again 
reasonable. 


The Cost of Maintenance 


In average conditions of climate 
and soil, a playing field laid out on 
the above lines can be maintained, 
principally by gang-mowing, at a 
cost of about £20 an acre p.a. if the 
plant is operated on a county basis. 
One authority consulted by the 
author considered that a 25 per cent 
reduction in the area for school play- 
ing fields would lead to an increase to 
£30 an acre for the same number of 
games. This would be due to the need 
for roller-mowing (in lieu of gang- 
mowing), collecting mown grass, ex- 
tra fertilizers, spiking for aeration, 
etc. The annual cost of maintaining a 
twelve-acre field on this basis would 
therefore be £40 more than the pre- 
sent sixteen-acre field. 
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Peculiarities of Actual Sites 


Educationists point out that sites 
are seldom either flat or rectangular, 
but have to follow field and owner- 
ship boundaries. In order to connect 
to the sewer, to take advantage of 
existing road frontage or level ground 
or even for aesthetic reasons, school 
buildings have first claim on the site 
and they cannot always be pushed up 
to one end to leave the ground clear 
for sports purposes. Hence there is 
always some waste in odd corners or 
land which cannot be economically 
levelled. School builders also argue 
that the site areas allowed for build- 
ings in the 1951 regulations are often 
inadequate for junior schools because 
it is not desirable to have infants and 
juniors on two floors and it is also 
cheaper to erect single-story schools. 
These single-story schools tend to 
spread beyond the portion of the 
site allotted for buildings and to en- 
croach upon the playing fields. They 
also point to the widening scope of 
school games; to the ultimate inten- 
tion to raise the school-leaving age; 
to the higher proportion of grammar 
schools now built having a leaving 
age of eighteen; to the facilities given 
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to local youth organizations; and to 
many other matters all calling fora 
greater rather than a smaller area. 

It helps to put the matter into per- 
spective if it is appreciated that for a 
new town of 60,000 persons, the area 
of land laid down by the 1951 regu- 
lations for schools would be about 
245 acres or 5} per cent of the total to 
be developed. 


Lower Standards in London 


In the large conurbations there are 
normally so many demands on avail- 
able land that the present Ministry of 
Education standards cannot be met 
without reducing, to a quite intoler- 
able degree, the land available for 
housing and other essential uses. The 
LCC have obtained a special dis- 
pensation from the Minister to work 
on half the 1951 regulations stand- 
ards; even so a great deal of travel- 
ling to out-country fields in the Green 
Belt Ring will be involved and the 
LCC are seeking to purchase some 
1,800 acres of such land in order to 
meet their needs. In their case the 
land shortage is such that they can- 
not hope to provide playing fields for 
primary schools. This frightful lack 


Southill School, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 





Architect and Building News 
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of facilities probably accounts for the 
fact that there is no county cricket 
club for London and that the county 
has produced fewer sportsmen of 
international standard than other 
counties. 


Limit of Possible Reduction 


The average member of a local 
planning authority, faced with the 
inexorable pressure of over-popula- 
tion and the cry for even higher den- 
sities to save agricultural land, must 
look to Education to limit its share of 
the restricted areas of land available. 
Many think that there is a case for 
asking educationists to accept some- 
thing less than the ideal, just as other 
building users of land are having to 
do. Bearing in mind the 1951 cuts, it 
is not feasible to make any very 
drastic further reduction if compulsory 
games are to be retained but a strong case 
exists for greater flexibility in the 
regulations to meet local conditions. 
This in itself could lead to less land 
being taken where site conditions and 
the standard of maintenance are 
above average. Ideal soils and sub- 
soil drainage are normally only found 
on good quality agricultural land 
which is scarce and where a saving is 
all the more important. 


Too Many Schools? 


In the author’s experience, over- 
provision of schools is sometimes 
found in large new building estates. 
These estates are usually populated 
with young families and so produce a 
very high proportion of children in 
the first few years. The school popu- 
lation in new estates tends to reach a 
peak in about five years after the 
completion of the estate, when the 
numbers of children per year of age 
per 1,000 population may easily be 
twice the average for the county. It 
then falls until the county average is 
reached after another ten to fifteen 
years. There is a tendency to provide 
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schools for the peak school popula- 
tion; overlooking the fact that, if this 
is done, half the desks will be empty 
in fifteen years time. This certainly 
happened in some of the pre-war 
housing estates, although it must be 
admitted that there is less likelihood 
of its happening now, owing to 
financial stringency. 

Summing up, there is no scope for 
any radical reduction in schoo! play- 
ing fields if the principle of compul- 
sory games for all children is to be 
retained and the same number of 
games are to be played. Most of us 
would not like to see the compulsory 
“‘games-half” done away with in day 
schools since it is the only opportunity 
for the younger and less proficient 
to take part and gain instruction in 
games. Only a few can play for their 
school. 

More flexible standards than those 
contained in the 1951 regulations 
would be helpful and could lead to an 
appreciable saving in land where sites 
happen to be ideal in shape, sub- 
soil, and levels. Greater use might be 
made of hard surfaces under the 
proviso to regulation 5(b). In new 
housing areas sites should be based on 
the ultimate demand rather than on 
the initial peak of school population. 

In conclusion, there is the need to 
build more multi-story instead of 
single-story school buildings. When 
95 per cent of our people want a 
house with a garden how can we, on 
the pretext of saving agricultural 
land, justify forcing them into multi- 
story flats (at several times the cost) 
if alongside them we are going to 
build a single- or two-story school? 
Surely, even in two-story secondary 
schools, there are several uses, such as 
teachers’ rooms, offices, clinics, sixth- 
form rooms, stores, etc. which could 
well be housed on a third story with- 
out increasing the number of stairs in 
constant use by large numbers of 
children. 
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An authoritative statement by an executive of the National Coal 


Board explaining the reasons for continuance of opencast mining. 


HEN OPENCAST mining was 
Wi: introduced to Great 

Britain there was little con- 
troversy. For it occurred when the 
whole country was much too pre- 
occupied with the major and all- 
consuming interest of winning the 
war. That was in 1941. The decision 
to dig up the land to get coal, if not 
greeted with cheerfulness, was accept- 
ed as a measure necessary in the 
emergency. 

A necessity it was. In 1941, coal 
production was a bare 206 million 
tons from the labour of less than 
700,000 men, compared with the 224 
million tons dug by 750,000 men in 
1940. In the year before the first 
world war output had been 287 


million tons, and 94 million tons of 


this were exported. Exports in 1941 
amounted to no more than g million 
tons. 


During the War and After 

The figures tell their own story. 
More coal had to be won and won 
quickly. From America came the 
modern technique of opencast coal- 
mining as a method of getting coal in 
large quantities, relatively cheaply, 
and in the quickest manner known— 
for America had been mining in this 
manner since 1885 and it now gives 
that country over one-third of its 
total coal production. Civil engineer- 
ing firms took on this new enterprise, 
mastered the technique quickly, and 
saved Britain from having to import 
coal when all shipping space was 
needed for war materials. The emer- 
gency need was satisfied : the vital fuel 
was got quickly and with fewer men 
than would have been needed if it 
had been deepmined. 


The war ended, but the need for 
coal did not end with it. In 1945, 
deepmined production reached only 
174 million tons, exports were only 64 
million tons, and with consumption 
of coal increasing alarmingly, Britain 





National Coal Board 


Getting opencast coal at Newman Spinney, 
near Chesterfield 


found itself faced with a severe fuel 
crisis; a crisis from which we are only 
now emerging. 


Necessity of Exports 


This crisis stemmed from the basic 
economic difficulties of a country 
tired and industrially disorganized 
after six years of war. To exist on a 
sound economic basis Great Britain 
had to export—as it has always had to 
do—and one of its main earning ex- 
porting commodities was coal, and 
the things made with its help. As 
Europe’s main coal producer, Britain 
had to disappoint many potential 
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customers in its normal selling mar- 
ket in the years after the war and, into 
the bargain, lost itself a considerable 
amount of revenue. Coal was also 
needed in this country by industry so 
that more machinery and goods 
could be made for export. 

But for opencast production, Brit- 
ain would scarcely have been able to 
export any coal at all in these lean 
years and her home industry would 
have been seriously hampered by the 
lack of the fuel upon which it de- 
pends. There might have been much 
suffering and unemployment. 


Contribution of Opencast 

Figures again prove this point, for 
between 1945 and the end of 1952 
about 86 million tons of coal came 
from opencast workings and the total 
exports and bunkers in those years 
were only 100 million tons. Again, 


National Coal Board 

Opencast coal site, Willow Ley, Smalley, Notts. The planned output of this site is 5,000 tons a 

week. The picture shows a dragline clearing debris from the bottom seams. In the centre of 
the cut can be seen a face-shovel excavator loading coal into a lorry. 


last year Britain used 222 million tons 
at home and for exports, of which 
opencast provided over 12 million 
tons. 

Why, it may be asked, are the 
deepmines not providing sufficient 
coal? The answer, apart from the 
tremendously increased post-war de- 
mand, lies in the manpower shortage 
and the great back-log of work to be 
overtaken in bringing the mines up 
to date. 

The National Coal Board are 
pushing ahead with their long-term 
reconstruction of the pits, and already 
more than £100 million has been 
spent or authorized on large-scale 
capital schemes costing more than 
£250,000 each. In the short term, 
too, much reorganization has taken 
place and a good deal of new equip- 
ment has been introduced to the pits. 
Manpower has been brought to a 
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more satisfactory level and output a 
manshift has returned to its pre-war 
level. Since 1945 output from the 
mines has increased by 40 million 
tons a year. But still the demand goes 
up (the Coal Board plan to increase 
deepmined output by some 30-50 
million tons by 1965, yet in the same 
period the British Electricity Author- 
ity alone think they may double their 
consumption of 33 million tons an- 
nually!). And so it is that opencast 
has been retained for much longer 
than was originally thought would be 
necessary. 

The Government prolonged open- 
cast mining until 1951, after which it 
was to decrease in activity year by 
year. More recently the Government 
have extended opencast working for 
at least a further five years. It is 
hoped to get another 50 million tons 
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from the sites by the end of 1955. 
And so the bald statistics concern- 
ing the vital need for coal to keep in- 
dustry working at full pressure, and to 
continue to provide the export coal 
Europe so badly needs, state the case 
for opercast. But they do not answer 
the que -y so often raised : whether the 
coal is really more important than 
the use of the land for agriculture. 
This question, important to so 
many people who live from the cul- 
tivation of the land, finds its roots in 
the difficulty that Britain’s econom- 
ic earning powers jostle one another 
so closely in our small island. The 
coal without which factories are still 
and silent lies under the ground from 
which we get some of our food. And 
imports of food already cost us a large 
percentage of our earnings from ex- 
ports. Therefore, say the farmers, we 


Opencast coal site at Streetway, near Walsall, Staffordshire 





National Coal Board 
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This picture was taken a year after an opencast site was restored to agricultural use 


need to grow all the food we can at 
home. But unless we export more coal 

a high-wealth source of revenue— 
we cannot buy either more food or the 
materials for making steel or manu- 
facturing other goods for export. And 
in practical terms of value, it can be 
shown that the coal obtained from 
under an acre of good farmland is 
worth about thirty times the produce 
it has displaced. 

It is well, too, to remember that 
only a small part of the country’s 
green and pleasant agricultural acres 
have to be ravaged to win coal. 
Britain possesses about 45 million 


acres of farmland. Up to the end of 


1952 only 72,000 acres had been 
requisitioned for opencast—and al- 
most two-thirds of this had already 
been returned to the owners, 25,000 
acres remaining under requisition, 
some already being farmed before 
being returned to the owners, 


Again, opencast coalmining, un- 
like quarrying, building, and even the 
dumping of refuse from the mines, 
does not sterilize the countryside for 
good. Requisition is seldom for more 
than six or seven years—and that in- 
cludes the time taken for restoration 
to farming land after the “‘coaling” 
has been finished. 

In opencast mining only a third of 
the land requisitioned is excavated. 
The rest is used for storing and other 
purposes; but the whole of the land 
requisitioned is properly restored. 
And, in fact, in some hilly districts 
land formerly considered too stony 
to be worth farming is being made 
serviceable for grazing or farming, 
and put into agricultural use for the 
first time. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions, though, is the notice taken of 
those who own, farm or are concerned 
with the value of the land found suit- 
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able for opencast working. And here 
those who have been responsible for 
working the coal have justified them- 
selves by their consideration. A note 
of what happens before the coal is 
dug and afterwards, when the land is 
restored, will illustrate this. 

After the coal has been found by 
prospecting, but before the land is 
requisitioned, a meeting is held of all 
interested persons on the potential 
site. ‘Then objections and stipulations 
—there are more of the latter than 
objections—are lodged and an at- 
tempt is made to draw up a contract 
in which as little disturbance as pos- 
sible is caused. 

For example, gas, water, and 
electricity supply pipes and _ lines 
have to be diverted; no housing 
properties may be disturbed; old and 
beautiful plantations of trees are 
usually preserved and it is planned to 
work sites around scheduled ancient 
monuments, land considered of his- 
toric value, and sometimes even 
around cricket pitches. 

When the suggested contract is put 
forward, if all objections are not met, 
the matter is weighed on all merits- 
sometimes as far as Cabinet level 
and the use of the land is decided. In 
nearly all cases, as an attempt is 
always made to meet all fair objec- 
tions, permission is given to the 
Opencast Executive to work the land, 
but sometimes contracts have to be 
revised to take in further stipulations 
and occasionally opencast working is 
not allowed. So, all interests are pro- 
tected. 


When permission is given, notice of 


how the land must be restored is 
specified at the same time; this being 


governed by the improved code of 


restoration agreed between the Minis- 
tries of Fuel and Agriculture. 

When the contractors start their 
work on the sites, they first carefully 
remove the layer of top-soil upon 
which the fertility and farming value 
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of the land depends. This precious 
earth is stored near the site, then a 
fixed depth of sub-soil—material be- 
tween the fertile top-soil and the main 
overburden covering the coal—is 
also stripped off and stored separately. 

After the coal has been quarried 
and the overburden returned to its 
place, the sub-soil is carefully re- 
placed and then the top-soil is put 
back on the land again. 

All this may take up to two years. 
Then, when the land is back, an- 
other conference is held. Sometimes 
it is found that careful re-instatement 
has improved the property. 

But with the return of the soil, 
restoration of the land is only at a 
beginning. The agricultural rehabili- 
tation takes several years and is car- 
ried out through the county agri- 
cultural executive committees of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. It is farmed 
for five years, the earth being 
ploughed back, fertilized, and seed- 
ed. If cattle are needed on the land, 
farmers are encouraged to re-occupy 
under a temporary licence. (Com- 
pensation for farmers and owners is 
another subject, but let it be suffici- 
ent here that there is compensation 
under various headings and the pro- 
visions are, on the whole, well re- 
ceived nowadays. ) 

Finally, when the land is in good 
shape, drains are put in, and final 
adjustments are made to fences and 
ditches. Then, when the land is de- 
clared fully fit again, it is de-requisi- 
tioned. 

Land that was farmed before has 
yielded an average of 5,000 tons of 
coal for every acre excavated and is 
given back to farming again. If a 
property is taken for a housing estate, 
roads, reservoirs, factories, or even a 
colliery, it is permanently lost; land 
used for opencast working yields the 
vitally needed coal—and within a 
few years is made good and returned 
to its former state, 
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A Welwyn Industry Grows 

The start of a new factory for 
Murphy Radio Limited in Welwyn 
Garden City is a reminder of a very 
interesting example of the expansion 
of a new town industry from very 
small beginnings. In 1928 this firm 
began with three persons in one of the 
garden city’s first group of sectional 
factories—a rectangle of 1,600 square 
feet. It now occupies thirty-two units 
of various sizes in the town, and with 
its branches and subsidiary compan- 
ies in other places employs 2,600 per- 
sons in 301,000 square feet of factory 
space. A site of seventeen acres was 
acquired from the Welwyn Company 
before the war for a permanent fac- 
tory, but the war and subsequent re- 
strictions on development have held 
up building until the present date. 

Now plans have been prepared for 
the factory of 300,000 square feet 
illustrated here, of which the first sec- 
tion of 104,000 square feet was com- 
menced in September 1953. The 
building is designed for maximum 
adaptability for production pur- 
poses, and is of a type capable of easy 
subdivision. The working space is 
450 feet long by 180 feet wide, in fif- 


teen sections, each of three bays of 
60 by 30 feet, with roofs of butterfly 
or shell concrete, the daylighting be- 
ing by clerestories with double glaz- 
ing facing east and west. Daylight 
factors are high and heat losses low. 
Insulation is by a layer of cork, anda 
new type of roof-covering with a re- 
flecting surface protects the interior 
from excessive heat in summer. Heat- 
ing is by pressurized air, ventilation 
being accelerated in summer by fans 
in the clerestory. Lighting will be by 
cold cathode tubes placed just under 
the clerestory windows. 

All the services—heating, gas, elec- 
tric power and lighting, and com- 
pressed air—are carried in ducts 
under the intersections of the roofs, 
with vertical drops to machines and 
benches. Thus the tangle of light- 
obstructing and dust-catching pipes 
and wires so often seen in factories 
will be absent. Cleanliness and ease of 
maintenance have been important 
aims in the design. 

In studying the plans for this fac- 
tory, the current American practice 
of cutting out all windows and relying 
entirely on artificial lighting was con- 
sidered. The case for it derives from 


Model of the new 300,000 sq. ft factory for Murphy Radio at Welwyn Garden City 
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Model of part of one bay of the new Welwyn factory. Columns are 60 feet by 30 feet apart. 
The type of construction is admirably adapted for sectional or divisible factories. 


the very considerable cost of main- 
taining roof lights, and the heat losses 
through them, which together can 
exceed the cost of artificial lighting. 
The case is of course stronger where 
there is a lot of overhead gear inter- 
fering with daylight. This will be 
avoided in the new factory; and it is 
held that there are psychological 
values in letting in as much daylight 
as our climate will grant—which is 
more in a garden city than in a smoky 
town. 

Though this section is of one story, 
later parts of the factory will include 
two and three story sections for 
laboratories, stores, and welfare; and 
the administrative office may go up to 
five or six stories, so that the whole 
group, strictly functional and econo- 
mical, will have an architectural 
interest that will appeal to the mind 
as well as to the eye. 

The architect, Mr C. W. Hutton, 
BArch, FRIBA, has worked in close 


co-operation with the technical staffs 


of the WGC Development Corpora- 
tion and Murphy Radio Ltd. The 
concrete construction is designed by 
Mr H. G. Cousins, and the electrical 
and mechanical services by Handcock 
and Dykes. The main building con- 
tractors are John Laing and Son Ltd. 


Food from Farms and Gardens 


Our view that the food produced in 
home gardens is of economic import- 
ance was supported in a paper to the 
Town and Country Planning Sum- 
mer School at Bristol by Mr Colin 
Clark, Director of the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, on 
“Population Movements into the 
Outer Suburbs of Large Cities’’. The 
main subject of this paper was a 
mathematical analysis of the decline 
of density of population as cities ex- 
pand outwards, and we referred to 
this in commenting on an earlier 
paper by Mr Clark for the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society (our 
issue of March 1952). Mr Clark has 
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now drawn the planning moral from 
his analysis. He claims that it shows, 
“on fairly substantial evidence, how 
citizens will live if they are left to fol- 
low their own inclinations. It is in the 
nature of town planning that some of 
the citizen’s inclinations must be re- 
sisted, especially when, as often hap- 
pens, his desire for one object destroys 
his chance of obtaining another. But I 
suggest,” he adds, “that no town 
planning policy can be based on too 
violent a contradiction of the citi- 
zen’s wishes. . . 

“The most important practical 
conclusion to be drawn . . . is how 
small is the scope for any dense settle- 
ment, at any rate if the wishes of the 
citizens are to be taken as any guide. 
What is now sometimes called the 
‘inter-war standard’, which pre- 
vailed from 1919-39, of twelve houses 
or say fifty persons per acre, is not 
therefore too sparse, but rather too 
dense for anything except the inner- 
most suburbs of the larger cities.”’ 

Using figures from the well-known 
report of Dr Wibberley and Mr 
Mackintosh, Mr Clark argues that 
housing at a moderately low density, 
on fairly good soils, produces more 
food than farming on the same land. 
And he agrees with our argument 
that the cost of flats is so outrageously 
high in proportion to the area of land 
saved that we had far better use the 
money to reclaim land. He con- 
cludes: 

“TJ am afraid that all too often pro- 
posals to build big blocks of flats are 
motivated by the desire neither for 
the welfare of the citizens nor for the 
conservation of farmland, but for the 
greater glory of the architect. This, I 
am afraid, was my experience in a 
State at the other end of the world, 
where I occupied for some years the 
unenviable position of building con- 
troller. I hope and believe that 
English architects are more public 
spirited,” 
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We have hoped that, too. Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed. 


The Actual Costs of Flats 


Some exact figures have recently 
come to hand of the average cost of 
flats and houses in London. In re- 
sponse to a question by Mr Henry 
Brooke, MP, LCC, (14 July 1953) the 
following figures were given on be- 
half of the London County Council 
Housing Committee: 

Cost of dwellings of three-bedroom 
types built for the LCC: 


Flat with balcony access 3 story £2,230 

5 story £2,300 
Flat with staircase access 3 story £2,240 

5 story £2,560 
Maisonette 4story £2,340 
House, in LCC area £1,840 
House, out-county £1,660 


It was stated that lifts are supplied in 
LCC blocks of five stories and over; 
and the cost of maintenance of flats is 
higher than that of houses. 

We have also received from Mr 
Sydney Greenwood, ARIBA, at the 
request of Mr John Laing, the well- 
known building contractor, the fol- 
lowing figures as representative costs: 

Flat, five or six story: per square 
foot of net floor area of dwelling, 55s. 
to 60s. (£2,200 to £2,400 for a flat of 
800 square feet.) 

Flat, over six stories: per square 
foot, 60s. to 65s. (£2,400 to £2,600 
for a flat of 800 square feet.) 

He adds that the usual area of a 
three-bedroom flat is just under 800 
square feet. 

The cost (June 1953) of a council 
house of three bedrooms (gg6 square 
feet) in Welwyn Garden City was 
£1,612. The site and development, at 
12-15 an acre, was £250. 

The Welwyn Garden City cost of a 
house of 782 square feet (two bed- 
rooms) was £1,388, plus the same site 
costs. 

From these figures it can be seen 
that the difference in the cost of a 
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multi-story flat of around 800 square 
feet floor area is of the order of £1,000 
more than that of a two-story house. 
Even maisonettes (two houses on top 
of each other) cost £5c0 more per 
dwelling than houses on the ground. 


Relation of Cost to Subsidy 


The subsidy for flats also takes 
account of the high price of city sites. 
The capitalized value of the house 
subsidy is £769. That of a flat with 
lifts on land at £10—£ 12,000 an acre 
is {£2,094—an excess subsidy of 
£1,325 a dwelling. Of this excess only 
£56 a dwelling is necessitated by the 
cost of the site, assuming houses at 
twelve an acre and flats at thirty-six 
an acre. For each thirty-six dwellings 
built at the higher density two acres 
of land are ‘‘saved”’—at an extra sub- 
sidy cost of (36 x £1,325) £47,700, 
or £23,850 an acre. 

On the present policy it is likely 
that in our cities tens of thousands of 
multi-story flats will be built. Does 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
realize that each 10,000 of these flats 
will cost £13,250,000 more in subsi- 
dies than 10,000 houses in new towns ? 

We do not ask that the housing sub- 
sidy for new towns and country towns 
should be increased. But we think 
there is an overwhelming financial 
case for switching as much housing as 
possible to these relatively low den- 
sity developments, and for substantial 
grants (out of the colossal saving in 
flats subsidies) towards the social and 
recreational facilities necessary to 
make these places thoroughly satis- 
factory for the thousands of people 
who will live and work in them. There 
is also an overwhelming case for re- 
versing the present trend to higher 
densities in housing estates in the new 
towns and elsewhere. Britain’s most 
imaginative post-war enterprise (ad- 
mired throughout the world) is being 
spoiled by a cutting of space standards 
that is not only socially injurious and 
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unpopular but is in the highest degree 
uneconomic. 


Letchworth’s First School 


Canon John H. Bailey (Vicar of 
Norton from 1910) writes to correct 
Mr J. H. Haysman’s claim (in our 
September issue, p. 477) that Norton 
Road Council School was the first 
school in Letchworth. Norton Church 
School, he says, which had existed 
since 1872, accepted many garden 
city children before the Council 
School was built. Miss Henderson 
described her mother’s private school 
class as the first school. It would seem 
that each of these was the “‘first school”’ 
in a different sense. 


Cement and Countryside 


Recent articles in our pages on 
cement works have shown that the 
problem of their effect in the country- 
side is not a manufactured problem— 
but a genuine manufacturing one. 
Few would doubt that we have to 
have cement; and few would deny 
that the aesthetic price we have to pay 
is high. It is precisely because such 
conflicts of interest, which are really 
conflicts of valid human desire, ex- 
ist that planning consideration and 
control are necessary. The mensura- 
tion of the incommensurable is next 
to impossible, but it has to be done. 
Understanding of the process that 
meets the material and economic 
need is required as well as a passion 
for preserving beauty. Both, we think, 
will be promoted by witnessing the 
sound film in colour made by Vista 
Films for the Blue Circle group of 
cement companies, which gives a 
vivid picture of the highly organized 
and formidable processes of getting 
the limestone, chalk, and clay and of 
cement manufacture. The film is a 
“must” for those who are interested 
in one of the most difficult problems 
of planning. It will be shown at the 
Planning Centre on November 11. 
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REVITALIZING THE VILLAGE: 
THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL 


This article discusses the relationship of educational frovisions 
to other steps for improving village life. Photographs by the 


author. 


by MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN 


HE VILLAGE has for centuries 
been a social and economic 
centre of British life, but the in- 
dustrial revolution struck hard at its 
unity, self-sufficiency, and psycho- 
logy. The great industria] towns took 
up very largely the energies of the 
nation and became the centres to 
which country folk flocked in the hope 
of bettering their conditions. Today, 
we are, in various ways, attempting 
to reverse this position to some extent, 
but the planners may not always be 
sufficiently aware of the factors which, 
in combination, must operate to make 
our villages not only equally attrac- 
tive compared with the towns, but 
more attractive. 
First come provisions for education, 
and these mainly will be discussed in 
this article. 


“The village school is the keystone of the arch of the reconstruction of country life’ 


Centralizing Senior Schools 

The function of the village school is 
not merely to be the basis of a suit- 
able education, but also to be the 
keystone of the arch of the recon- 
struction of country life. The Hadow 
Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent in the 1920s advocated 
the separation of the children ap- 
proaching puberty from the younger 
folk, and their education in central or 
senior schools. This meant depriving 
the little village schools of their 
senior children and centralizing them 
into schools for this age group placed 
in nodal points in small towns or very 
large villages. This, in turn, meant 
that some village schools were left 
with so few children that they became 
absurd units both for educational and 
economic reasons, and implied, often, 
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the grouping also of schools for infants 
and juniors into centrally placed vil- 
lages and the use of road transport. 
In such cases midday meal schemes, 
involving the provision of at least 
kitchens if not dining-rooms, became 
necessary, as they had become also in 
the centralized senior schools. 

In a sense, the Hadow precepts 
were a “‘try-out” of what are now the 
statutory requirements of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, with the difference 
that the centralized schools for seniors 
now rank as secondary schools, en- 


joying, ultimately, under the new 


regulations far more generous provi- 
sion of teaching spaces of all kinds and 
of sites. 

Under the new Education Act, 
Hadow ideas became canonized. All 
children over eleven will go to 
secondary schools of some kind or 
other. The smallest possible second- 
ary school cannot be for less than 
about thirty children in each year 
far more than can be provided by the 
vast majority of villages. ‘The opti- 
mum-sized secondary school is, per- 


haps, one of a three-form entry of 


thirty children, making an admission 
of about ninety children each year. 


This means the concentration of 


seniors from widespread areas of a 


The Junior School—Old Style 
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sparsely populated countryside, with 
consequent extensive arrangements, 
for transport, midday meals, etc. 


The Dim Old Schools 


We are then left with the younger 
children, still largely housed in vil- 
lage schools, many of them of ancient 
“Gothic” lineage in which a dim 
educational light prevails. The old 
Burnham scales, which graded coun- 
try salaries below the scales of the 
towns and urbanized counties, did 
not attract in sufficient numbers 
teachers with the best qualifications 
and qualities into the countryside. 
Furthermore, the shortage of good 
houses, of cultural amenities, of in- 
tellectual companionship in the coun- 
try has driven many a good teacher 
back into the city. Education in 
the villages ceased to be sufficiently 
attractive to the most ambitious 
teachers, and the day of the village 
schoolmaster of parts passed very 
largely away. The fall in the birth- 
rate also had given to the once well- 
filled village schools less justification 
for a wide range of staff; and the 
schools tended to feel themselves in an 
educational backwater. 

No revival of the countryside can 
come without a system of education 
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A modern Junior School 


planned as the foundation for the 
social edifice. In spite of the admir- 
able conception of village colleges as 
exemplified in Cambridgeshire, the 
basic educational] problem is still the 
school in the village which has to 
meet the needs of the younger child- 
ren. It is from these schools that 
scholarships to the selective secondary 
schools have to be won. It is these 
schools which parents suspect do not 
provide, in competition with the 
larger and, therefore, better classi- 
fied town schools, equivalent oppor- 
tunities for children to obtain entry 
into a secondary school which can 
lead to a professional or highly tech- 
nical occupation. 


Industry and the Village 


This brings us to a consideration of 


what the localized infant and junior 
school should be if it is to play its part 
in the restoration of a vigorous life in 
the countryside. The first point is to 
consider how big a village school 
should be. The “snap answer’’ is 


likely to be, “‘to fit the village’’. Yet if 


we are to revive country life, the idea, 
surely, is its development through the 


wider distribution of small and suit- 
able industries, so that the villages 
have to provide a full community of 
interests, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial. There can be no complete 
revival of the countryside based on 
agriculture alone; we must suitably 
industrialize the countryside—and, 
indeed, the rural scene is what it is as 
much from industry as from nature. 
The obvious need is that rural in- 
dustries and industries placed in rural 
settings shall be suitable ones to bal- 
ance the local labour and economic 
situation, and that the factories be 
suitably designed. 

The countryside will, therefore, 
revive only by receiving more popula- 
tion with work to do under attractive 
conditions. The village, like any 
organism, must be capable of growth, 
as well as able to replace its worn-out 
tissues. A static village tends to be- 
come dull and its inhabitants to lose 
the urge of healthy effort. 


Size of Village and School 

To rebuild our country life, the 
villages should expand, and_ this 
means new houses and new industries. 
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An “optimum” size of a junior and 
infant school is an annual entry of 
about thirty children, that is, a school 
for a six-year course (five to eleven 
years) of one hundred and eighty 
children. If we take a factor like 0-5 
children per house of this age range, 
that means a village of at least three 
hundred and sixty houses, having a 
population of, let us say, fifteen to six- 
teen hundred people in all. 

A lesser ‘‘optimum”’ school would 
be one for the six-year course of, say, 
fifteen children in each year group, 
but this would mean a two-year range 
in each class of thirty in each of the 
three classes in the school—not an 
impossible organization with ade- 
quate space, ample equipment, and 
teachers well chosen and trained for 
teaching by individual methods. 

This means a village of perhaps 
eight hundred people and about one 
hundred and eighty houses. In the 
term “‘village’’ the surrounding coun- 
try catchment area for the school is, of 
course, included. 

We should, therefore, in planning 
our village units and in siting our 
rural industries, build up, around the 
nodal points, populations of these 
magnitudes. ‘The development of the 
villages into hives of industry would 
help to solve the other ills of the 
countryside. It would become econo- 
mically possible to meet certain 
needs within the village or group of 
villages. 

‘Transport would doubtless become 
more efficient with the increased 
demand, and amenities could be pro- 
vided on a more efficient and econo- 
mic scale. Let the designers design 
well and give us good architecture, 
attractive lay-outs, trees and play- 
fields, but in essence we must regard 
rural revival as an organic activity, 
and not merely the sentimental 
preservation of attractive museum 
pieces, whether of architecture or 
humanity. 
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The Way to Better Services 


There can be no revival of life in 
the country without ntore life in the 
country. And this means more de- 
mand, locally, for rural supplies and 
services. Thus to “mixed farming” 
we must add “mixed industries and 
services’. The psychology of the 
countryman is of crucial importance 
if any replanning of country life is to 
succeed. 

The building of additional houses 
in villages within the Green Belt is 
frowned upon, but if the revival of the 
village lies in its growth, this restric- 
tion is absurd. Every village of this 
kind should be considered on its 
merits, and planned in such a manner 
as to permit of its development into a 
suitable social and educational unit. 
Development beyond such a point as 
this could, of course, be prevented, 
but if planned to grow within the 
character of the existing village up to, 
let us say, the “lesser optimum” (in- 
cluding the rural area for which the 
village is the node), that is, of one 
hundred and eighty houses, no great 
harm to the Green Belt could possibly 
occur. 

Such small hamlets as these could 
be considered in convenient groups, 
but it should be borne in mind in all 
planning that optima for social and 
educational purposes are important 
if we are to give reality and life to our 
resettlement of the countryside. 

We should make the village school 
of the future in reality the cultural 
and social centre of the village and of 
the locality it serves. The village is 
usually too small to permit of separ- 
ately established provision by way of 
accommodation for education, re- 
creation, adult cultural activities, 
youth movements, and so on. 

The discussion of what kind of 
building the new village school 
should be is too long to include in this 
article, but it may form the subject 
of another one later on, 
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PLANNING AND AGRICULTURE 


An aspect of the problem of adjusting the claims of housing and 
agriculture is stated by the Chairman of the East Ashford (Kent) 


Rural Housing and Town Planning Committee. We welcome other 


views on this subject. 


FTEN, AS we planned the 
() first of our post-war housing 
schemes, we complained bit- 
terly of the lack of foresight of our pre- 
decessors of two or three generations 
ago. They allowed haphazard build- 
ing —ribbon development, shacks, 
overcrowding where there was no 
need for it—and worked, apparently, 
with no thought of the future. 

After nearly eight years as chair- 
man of a rural housing committee I 
am beginning to wonder whether we 
are doing very much better. I know 
that we have tried to do better, but 
several of our best schemes have been 


frustrated and ruined and some of 


those we have completed are in dan- 
ger. I sometimes wonder whether 
those who built in the old days were 
also defeated in their aims. The nigger 
in the woodpile has been agriculture. 


Conflicts with Agriculture 

I must explain that. We are a 
rural district and therefore all of us 
are bound up, more or less closely, 
with farming. We are fully conscious 
of the need to grow more food and 
of the desirability of using land for 
building which is not of great agri- 
cultural value. We have, in fact, done 
everything possible to consult with 
agriculture. When we have resisted 
them to the extreme, we have usually 
proved to be right. (The notorious 
demand, some years ago, for houses 
for immigrant farm workers was a 
case in point. Agriculture put in a 
demand for houses which doubled 
our programme. We argued, and 


by WALLACE ARTER 


they whittled their list down to less 
than half, and then the demand died 
out. The number of immigrant work- 
ers has been negligible and if we had 
built the cottages first demanded 
many of them would have been stand- 
ing empty, for most of them were 
asked for in parts of our district 
where there is no normal demand. It 
is worth noting that nothing was said, 
at that time, of the ‘‘grabbing of farm- 
land’’.) 


Opposition to Housing 

Our district has twenty-one parish- 
es, most of them very small but two 
approaching the 1,500 population 
mark and two others 1,000. Those 
four parishes had long waiting lists, 
and we know, from our experience 
of the demand for private licences, 
that they are likely to grow. We wished 
that growth to be planned. ‘Vherefore 
we prepared long-term development 
schemes which allowed for the im- 
mediate building of houses to satisfy 
present urgent needs and also for a 
steady planned expansion spread 
over many years. As soon as those 
plans were produced we were sub- 
jected to intense agricultural opposi- 
tion. 

In the largest village we got away 
to a good start, after winning the pre- 
liminary rounds. ‘There we have built 
an eighty-four-house estate which is 
generally acknowledged to be one of 
the best in the county. As the de- 
mand for houses and for sites for pri- 
vate building was not satisfied, we 
went on to the next phase and pro- 
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“Misplaced sections of town streets surrounded by open country”’ in a Welsh valley 


duced a five-part scheme which, we 
estimated, would cover development 
of all kinds for the next fifty years. 
Agriculture fought back and we heard 


a good deal about the possibility of 


starvation. Almost all the land needed 
is orchard, but the farmers forced us 
to cut down our immediate plans and 
abandon our long-term programme. 
Worse, agriculture has its eyes on a 
two and a half acre green which is a 
feature of our first estate and without 
which our work in the village would 


be, in some ways, just “‘another lot of 


council houses’’. 


Building “Bits and Pieces” 

In another village we produced a 
somewhat similar plan. ‘This village is 
near a town which is growing fast 
and is listed among the reception 
areas for London’s overspill. ‘This 
means that many people who work in 
the town will wish to live out of it and, 
even if we prefer to concentrate on 
building for our own people, we can- 


not deny to anyone the right to choose. 
A large number of private developers 
have tried to buy plots in this village 
and our own waiting-list is steadily 
growing. Our plan covered estimated 
needs for fifty years at least and we 
set aside parts for private develop- 
ment. Again agriculture fought. This 
time they won and we abandoned the 
scheme. Instead, we are building in 
that village in bits and pieces, for 
immediate needs. 

Much the same story could be told 
of the third of our larger villages. 
Delays, obstruction, frustration, cut- 
ting-down and, in the end, poorly 
planned schemes which our succes- 
sors may criticize bitterly in the days 
to come, 


Good Housing Frustrated 


It is not only when we make long- 
term plans that agriculture opposes 
us. In one of our smaller villages we 
proposed a twelve-house estate with 
room for a further twelve. After a 
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careful inspection of all the available 
land we chose a high field in which 
bush-fruit was growing among waist- 
high weeds. We added a strip adjoin- 
ing on which soft fruit grew as best 
it could among docks and thistles. 
We failed to obtain either site, be- 
cause of vigorous agricultural opposi- 
tion. The larger part belonged to a 
very big fruit farm; the smaller to 
a county council holding. We have 
been forced into two smaller sites, 
one an orchard owned by a grower- 
dealer and the other a paddock which 
is the only non-arable land owned by 
a smallholder. On these sites, if we 
build at all, we shall be forced to use a 
building density which will result in 


“KING VILLAGES” 
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estates which will look like misplaced 
sections of town streets surrounded by 
open country. 

The story may be typical of rural 
housing throughout the country. 

No one will deny the need to con- 
serve good farmland, but the atti- 
tude of agriculture seems to be, as was 
said at a recent meeting: “‘As soon as 
a local authority wants to build on it, 
any site becomes the most valuable 
land in the country.” 

Perhaps, when some future genera- 
tion complains that we did not plan 
for the future, someone will remember 
that we did our best but that our best 
planning was frustrated by agricul- 
ture. 


A parish councillor who is a member of a local planning group 


urges greater consultation with village people themselves in the 


working out and administration of development plans. 


OUNTY DEVELOPMENT plans 
{ are now reaching the stage at 
which the parish council—and 
possibly the parochial church council 
—should begin to scrutinize them to 
ensure that the frame fits the picture 
of village community life that they 
hope to paint. The county planning 
authority—despite all its powers and 
technical aid by planning officials— 
can hardly be regarded as anything 
more than a firm supplying frames. 
It is the village families, whose views 
should be studied and expressed by 
their own parish council planning 
group, who are the real artists. 


Proposals for Cambridgeshire 


The Cambridgeshire county plan 
envisages the creation of what it calls 
“King Villages’. Apart from the 
congested city of Cambridge there are 
no market towns, and few substantial 
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villages, particularly on the ridge of 
the western plateau, of which a com- 
paratively new estate, Highfields, is 
the central feature. Like similar set- 
tlements on this ridge it has little 
physical or social relationship with 
the older valley villages which have 
grown up round the farms and 
churches of Bourn, Caldecote, Toft, 
and Hardwick. Therefore there may 
be a case for creating a new parish of 
Highfields, and for developing this 
straggled development area as a 
“King Village” to act as a focus for 
local community life, embracing the 
many small hamlets in this sparsely 
populated region. 


Restrictions on Development 


Only one member of the planning 
committee lives in this western region. 
Although the parish council have, 
at the instigation of the planning 
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officer, formed a planning group, the 
planning authority have, hitherto, 
practically disregarded its existence, 
and adopt a policy of restricting the 
development that would be favoured 
by local public opinion represented 
by the parish council and planning 
group. Applications by light indus- 
trial concerns for permission to estab- 
lish themselves in the area have been 
rejected. Applications for permission 
to build new dwellings of standard 
design have been refused, on the 
ground that the future of the area is 
still under consideration, although 
the county development plan was 
submitted to the Minister over a year 
ago, and a public inquiry has been 


held. 


Policy Appears Undecided 


Thus it appears that the shape of 
the frame for the rural area picture 
has not yet been decided, and even 
the subject of the picture is not yet 
officially approved. Rural planning 
appears to be a very slow job, and 
the public is beginning to wonder if 
the administration of the Town and 
Country Planning Act is sound. 

Perhaps the approach is wrong. 
Having decided that there is a 
national need to find a way of check- 
ing the drift of population from rural 
to urban areas, and that sparsely 
populated agricultural areas require 
some focus or magnet to attract both 
population and capital, the planning 
authority might invite parish council 
planning groups, assisted by planning 
officials, to submit plans for the evo- 
lution of “King Villages’, and pos- 
sibly for the adjustment of parish 
boundaries. Such a gesture would at 
least remove the grievance that some 
remote authority, wielding powerful 
legal instruments, is planning other 
people’s ways of life without consult- 
ing them. 

Village planning competitions 
might be arranged, and these might 
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well reveal planning aspects to the 
Minister which could never be re- 
vealed by a county planning com- 
mittee of which, perhaps, only one 
member may have personal experi- 
ence of the planning problems in- 
volved. Each village could invite 
members of outlying hamlets to 
participate in planning the future 
“King Village’, and both industrial 
and agricultural interests could simi- 
larly be represented. Thus the pro- 
portions and general balance of the 
picture could be decided before the 
planning authority starts to consider 
the shape of its frame. The true 
merits of each case could thus be 
assessed, and much of the public ex- 
pense incurred through public in- 
quiries might be avoided. 


Church and Community 


Traditionally the Church has an 
important part to play in the painting 
of the picture of village community 
life. The correct siting of the church, 
chapel, vicarage, school, village hall, 
club, shops, and recreation ground in 
relation to present and future needs of 
an expanding village is important. 
But the proper representation of these 
various interests on the parish plan- 
ning group is, perhaps, even more im- 
portant. In a new village like High- 
fields, the regular meetings of the 
vicar, teacher, village hall committee, 
club secretary, village sports club 
secretaries, etc. to plan and work to- 
gether may form a core of com- 
munity life, and engender a com- 
munity spirit, without which mere 
physical planning is a skeleton. 

It is the parish council that should 
give the lead in generating such a 
spirit if the parochial church council 
fails to do so. Perhaps the rural 
deanery should be represented on the 
planning committee, together with 
the Parish Councils Association. 
County councillors alone cannot act 
efficiently as planning authority. 
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New “King Villages’ may not 
inherit the “Squire” or “Estate” 
tradition. The State has acquired 
powers over private property that 
were clearly not envisaged when the 
thirty-eighth of the thirty-nine articles 
of religion were written. The Town 
and Country Planning Act has up- 
rooted the old traditional property 
rights which provided the foundation 
stones of the old valley villages, grow- 
ing up around churches and manor 
houses. The village hall is now often 
the power house for generating a 
village community spirit. It can also 
be the planning centre if planning 
authorities are prepared to use it to 
help people to plan their neighbour- 
hood. Hitherto the planning com- 
mittee has not accepted frequent in- 
vitations to meet the parish council 
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and planning group in Highfields 
village hall. 

There is nothing in the Town and 
Country Planning Act to prohibit 
such meetings. There is nothing in the 
Act to prevent the planning authority 
from inviting representatives of the 
parish councils to attend hearings of 
appeals against planning authority 
decisions. There is nothing in the Act 
to inform the public as to the pro- 
cedure adopted at these hearings of 
appeals and public inquiries. There 
appears to be a general plot to prevent 
the public from taking an intelligent 
interest in co-operating with plan- 
ning authorities in the development 
of plans. Before county plans reach 
too far a stage in their development 
the public should be given every 
chance to scrutinize them. 


Correspondence: Men and Landscapes 


Mr 7. D. U. Ward writes: 


Sir,—At the risk of spoiling a 
promising controversy I should like to 
say (since my name occurs once or 
twice in Mr Clough Williams-Ellis’s 
October article) that I am go per cent 
in agreement with go per cent of what 
he there writes. One minor difference 
may be explained by the fact that in 
visual matters the English are a trifle 
more “‘beauty-conscious’’, in a conser- 
vative and non-creative kind of way, 
than the Welsh, and therefore a trifle 
quicker to protest about possible dam- 


age to the landscape. The latter half 


of Mr Williams-Ellis’s article might 
suggest that my contribution (which 
was primarily a plea for letting the 
utilitarian/creative people get on 
with the work of making forests, 
reservoirs, and the like, and against 
the static, uncreative attitude of 
mere “‘preservationism’’) argued in 
favour of admitting the mob to spoil 


the country with litter and the other 
concomitants of popularization. In 
fact, I sympathize with all Mr 
Williams-Ellis’s comments under this 
head and will add that ““Trust the 
people!” is simply politicians’ guff: 
the people, if given the opportunity, 
are likely to spoil anything they can. 
They should be encouraged to go to 
Blackpool and Southend. But this 
country boasts of democracy, and 
you will not wish to provide a pulpit 
for violently anti-democratic opin- 
ions. ‘The comment on page 518 
(column one) about the distinctive 
contribution of the architect is ac- 
cepted, but we do not seem to have 
evolved a comparable kind of large- 
scale landscape architect, and it is a 
fact that in England the greater 
majority of protests against forests, 
reservoirs, and what-not are almost 
purely negative, hostile, and uncon- 
structive, and not in favour of im- 
proving projects. 
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A NEW COLONIAL TOWN 


A fire in 1948 necessitated rebuilding and permitted of a new 


plan for St Lucia. 


NE OF the Windward Islands 
@ in the British West Indies is 


the delightful little colony of 


St Lucia, whose area of 233 square 
miles is only slightly more than that 
of the Isle of Man. 

It is a mountainous island with vol- 
canic forest clad hills rising, in places, 
sheer from the sea. 

St Lucia has suffered many vicis- 
situdes since it first became known to 
Europeans. The original inhabitants, 
the Caribs, fiercely resisted the visits 


by Cc. W. DUMPLETON 


of English and French adventurers 
who attempted to settle there in the 
early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Already a fast disappearing 
race, the Caribs were nearly all mas- 
sacred by the French round about 
1650. During the eighteenth century 
the island was the shuttlecock of con- 
tending English and French forces 
and was the scene of many bloody 
battles. After several violent changes 
of ownership it was finally ceded to 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, 


Executives study the model of the new city of Castries. From left to right: Mr John Rose, 

ARIBA, Executive Architect, Windward Islands; Mr Eric Mitchell, ARIBA, Site Repre- 

sentative, Colonial Development Corporation; Hon. Allen Lewis, Chairman of Castries 

Town Board; Mr Frederick Degazon, Commissioner for Reconstruction of Castries, and Hon. 
Francis Carasco, Chairman of Central Housing and Planning Authority 
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but traces of the frequent French 
occupations still remain in most of the 
place names and in the French patois 
that is spoken by many of the island- 
ers, particularly in the rural areas. 

Around 1765 African slaves were 
introduced to work on the new sugar 
plantations and today the population 
of some 80,000 is mainly of negro and 
mixed negro and white descent. 

Though the island is in a part of the 
world subject to the threat of earth- 
quakes and hurricanes, the greatest 
calamity to fall on St Lucia in recent 
times was the fire, of unknown origin, 
which devastated the capital town of 
Castries in June 1948. 

Castries lies on the shores of a 
picturesque land-locked natural har- 
bour on the north-west coast. Sur- 
rounded by wooded hills under the 
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Reconstruction of Castries: new four-story flats under construction with an old local-style 
timber building in the foreground 


blue Caribbean sky this little town of 


less than 10,000 is a place of consider- 
able natural beauty. 

On the night of 19-20 June 1948, 
for the second time in its history, 
Castries was struck by a fire which, 
helped by an unfortunate wind, 
swept through the central area of the 
town. Four-fifths of the capital, in- 
cluding public buildings, shops, and 
houses, were destroyed. Over 2,000 
persons were rendered homeless. 

Happily, disasters of this kind often 
present compensating opportunities. 
During the past four years a new 
Castries has arisen phoenix-like from 
the ashes. After the first essential 
emergency relief measures had been 
completed, very little time was lost in 
planning the reconstruction of the 
town. 
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A special Commissioner for Re- 
construction was appointed and plan- 
ning proposals for re-development 
were prepared by Mr John C. Rose, 
ARIBA, Executive Architect to the 
Windward Islands Government, in 
association with Mr Anthony C. 
Lewis, ARIBA, BArch., MSc, CP. 
With the help of money granted from 
the United Kingdom’s Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund, to- 
gether with loans raised by the St 
Lucia Government, rebuilding start- 
ed early in 1949. The first anniversary 
of the fire was celebrated to the music 
of builders’ hammers and concrete- 
mixers. The people took new heart 
as they saw the beginning of their 
new town which would mark the end 
of mass unemployment, overcrowd- 
ing, and emergency improvisation in 
a fire-gutted city. 

The task was, of course, beyond 
the capacity of local resources so that 
outside help had to be sought. The 
Colonial Development Corporation 


was asked to undertake, as agents of 
the Government, the supervision of 


the reconstruction. ‘They sent a resi- 
dent engineer and staff, and em- 
ployed the well-known English firm 
of contractors, Holland & Hannen 
and Cubitts Ltd to carry out the work. 
Opportunity has of course been 
taken to plan the new town on 
modern lines, with distinct zoning for 
industrial, commercial, government, 
and residential buildings. ‘The resi- 
dential zone is separated from the rest 
by an open space which serves also 
as a ““fire-break’’. Government offices 
are grouped into one building block 
which forms part of the civic centre 
with the new town hall and lawcourts. 
Industrial buildings have been 
sited on the leeward side of the area 
adjacent to new wharfside facilities. 
The main street, Bridge Street, has 
a double carriage-way and there is 
also a boulevard ninety feet wide. 
An outstanding feature of the re- 
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building contract, which was com- 
pleted early this year, is a govern- 
ment housing scheme accommodat- 
ing 250 family units in maisonettes 
and blocks of flats. To avoid a dull 
uniformity some of the buildings 
have been painted in pastel shades; 
others are white. 

Most of the town was of timber 
construction but with the need for 
preventing a similar disaster in future, 
materials of greater fire-resistance 
have been used. Cavity wall-blocks 
have been pre-cast on a site near the 
town and this pre-casting plant es- 
tablished by the contractors has also 
produced a useful range of compon- 
ents including drain-pipes, manhole 
tubes, floor beams, etc. 

A major construction problem 
arose from the fact that most of 
Castries stands on an alluvial bed 
formed mainly from volcanic debris. 
The natural water level is only a few 
feet below surface and an early 
decision had to be made as to the 
nature of the foundations of the new 
buildings. The solution reached after 
much consideration was the use of 
reinforced rafts. These are composed 
ofa slab founded partly below ground 
level, stiffened by upstanding ribs 
formed by aseries of interlaced beams, 
the whole forming a light, but stiff, 
foundation capable of distributing 
the load from the superstructure 
fairly equally over the whole area. 
Generally, by this means it has been 
possible to limit the ground pressure 
to 8 cwt per square foot. 

Though much private building 
remains to be done within the town 
plan, the main work of reconstruction 
has now been finished and St 
Lucians are rightly proud of their 
new capital. In its annual report, 
published recently, the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation stated that 
the contractors had done a good job 
and that there was much _ public 
satisfaction 
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PLANNING EDUCATION: THE 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


This follows a previous article (Jul) 1953) in which Mr Keeble 
discussed the Problems of Planning Education. 


own speciality and that of 

Manchester lies in the variety of 
courses offered. One distinguished 
external examiner in fact departed 
murmuring hopelessly about “‘fifty- 
seven varieties’. 

The arrangement of courses is in 
essence perfectly clear and straight- 
forward but the stages in which they 
may be taken and the exemptions 
from individual subjects which may 
be allowed in particular cases leads to 
an appearance of complexity. 

Briefly, there is, first, a full-time 
five-year course leading to a BA 
degree with honours in planning or to 
a diploma. The technical content of 
the course is identical in either case 
but the entrance qualification for the 
degree course is more exacting and 
certain additional subjects have to be 
taken at an intermediate level. 

Second, there is a six-year under- 
graduate part-time course consisting 
of a preliminary year, a “certificate” 
stage of two years, and a three-year 
“diploma”’ stage. This course affords 
the somewhat rare opportunity to a 
student who is intent from the first 
upon a planning career but who can- 
not attend a full-time course, of ob- 
taining a planning qualification with- 
out having recourse to the inevitably 
imperfect correspondence course. 

Third, there is the special diploma, 
which is the usual three-year part- 
time course open to qualified archi- 
tects, civil or municipal engineers, 
and chartered surveyors, or those 
who have passed the intermediate 


Fe= PLANNING school has its 


by L. B. KEEBLE 


examination of the Town Planning 
Institute, together with a few other 
approved candidates, mostly geo- 
graphers. 

Finally, the one-year full-time 
diploma course is available to those 
who hold the University’s certificate 
in planning or an equivalent quali- 
fication. In practice, candidates for 
this course are virtually confined to 
newly graduated students from the 
University School of Architecture. 
All these have to take certain plan- 
ning subjects as part of their archi- 
tectural education; some of them 
find that at the cost of a good deal of 
exertion they can compass the extra 
subjects and drawn work required to 
obtain the certificate in planning by 
the end of their course in architecture 
and find it worth while to spend an 
extra year at the university in order 
to obtain a planning qualification. 

The only type of course not offered 
at Manchester is, therefore, the self- 
contained, wholly post-graduate, full- 
time course of the kind conducted at 
Liverpool University. 

Needless to say, a degree or dip- 
loma awarded by the Manchester 
School exempts its holder from the 


Joint Board examination, more com- 


prehensibly if less accurately known 
as the Town Planning Institute Final. 
One ought, perhaps, to refer at this 
point to a curious statement made in 
the Manchester Guardian of 22 April 
1953 by its local government corres- 
pondent, usually both enlightened 
and luminous. In an article about the 
School of Planning and Research for 
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Regional Development, better known 
as the School of Planning, he very 
properly lauded that admirable in- 
stitution but, surprisingly, comment- 
ed that “Other British planning 
schools, whether they offer five-year 
courses for undergraduates, as at 
Manchester or Durham Universities, 
or post-graduate training . . . are 
primarily concerned to qualify stu- 
dents for membership of the Town 
Planning Institute, whose examina- 
tions are in turn geared to the limited 
professional requirements of county 
planning departments. . .” 

It would indeed be a curiously 
aloof and other-worldly, and before 
long a studentless, British planning 
school which did not secure exemp- 
tion for its candidates from the 
Town Planning Institute examina- 
tions, and the School of Planning 
certainly did not disdain to do so, but 
Manchester certainly, and one feels 
sure the other schools too, feels no 
more constrained by this than has the 
School of Planning and teaches what 
it thinks should be taught about 
town and country planning, look- 
ing to the TPI syllabus for compari- 
son rather than guidance. Regional 
planning, the School of Planning’s 
speciality, is taught at Manchester 
with increasing emphasis and in a 
way which goes some way beyond 
what can be done by a county plan- 
ning department, though it is rele- 
vant to note that these departments 
are in fact carrying out regional 
planning under the terms of a legis- 
lative code conferring very extensive 
powers. 


Is the Scope too Wide? 

The Manchester University school 
might well be considered to be lean- 
ing perceptibly, if slightly, towards 
undue breadth rather than undue 
narrowness; working in the school 
one fairly often wishes that a little 
more time were available for the 
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central subjects of planning tech- 
nique and a feeling that if this meant 
a little less time devoted to fringe sub- 


jects no great harm would be done. 


By a little one means, quite literally, 
a little. 

But, as in any other educational 
establishment, it is much easier to de- 
tect defects than to remedy them. 
Most of the fringe subjects are taught 
in the University departments princi- 
pally concerned with them, often to 
heterogeneous classes of whom plan- 
ning students form only a minority. 
Hence, time-tables are often difficult 
to alter, and the adjustment of the 
content of a course of lectures so as to 
suit planning students better may 
well result in others being less well 
served. There is a story, possibly 
apocryphal, of a planning student 
(not at Manchester) who took a 
course intended to teach him the 
fundamentals of agricultural practice 
and who found himself receiving 
practical instruction in milking. 

Minor changes in the content of 
the central subjects taught are of 
course very much easier to make. 
Even here, though, difficulties arise 
when material is removed from one 
year of a course and placed in an- 
other, for some duplication of instruc- 
tion then becomes necessary, and the 
need for it must be carefully noted in 
order that there shall not be gaps 
in some students’ instruction in 
the years immediately following the 
change. 

Any knowledgeable person could, 
in the light of experience during the 
last few years, run through the 
Manchester syllabuses and improve 
them in half a dozen minor aspects. 
But it is very doubtful whether he 
could bring these improvements into 
operation so that their benefits were 
not outweighed by the confusion 
created. This is far from an argument 
against change but it does indicate 
the need for caution because of the 
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complications, sometimes hardly fore- 
seeable, which are likely to be in- 
volved. 


Content of the Syllabuses 


It will probably be best to confine 
an account of the content of the 
syllabuses mainly to the full-time 
degree and diploma courses since 
these are likely to be less familiar to 
most readers than the part-time or 
mixed courses. The latter follow very 
much the same lines but in condensed 
form and are dovetailed into each 
other so that students taking different 
courses may attend the same lectures 
in several subjects in order to avoid 
overmuch duplication of lecturing 


and yet preserve a logical order of 


instruction. The writer hastens to 
mention that he does not share any 
of the credit for the remarkable in- 
genuity with which this has been con- 
trived. 


First Three Years 


To return to the full-time courses, 
the central subject of planning tech- 
nique occurs in each year. In the first 
year a broad view is given of the 
whole range of planning activities, 
particular emphasis being laid upon 
the interrelationship of aims and 
means, and the main techniques are 
outlined. 

In the second year attention is 
focused upon the practical aspects of 
the planning process; the lectures 
given deal first with regional survey 
and the preparation of regional plans, 
followed by surveys for town plans 
and the preparation of town plans, 
and end with an introduction to 
neighbourhood planning. 

Closer attention is given to neigh- 
bourhood planning in the third year, 
followed by instruction in the detailed 
planning of residential areas. The 
subject of valuation is dealt with con- 
currently and is further studied in the 
fourth year. 
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In both the second and third years 
the programmes of drawn work are 
made to march as closely as possible 
with the lecture material; students 
prepare a regional sieve map and a 
regional plan in simple terms from 
data supplied immediately after re- 
ceiving lectures on these subjects, 
and so on throughout. One of the 
third-year programmes is a survey, 
analysis, and plan for a sizeable 
village. 


The Fourth Year 


In the fourth year there are lectures 
in statutory planning practice; the 
contents and modes of operating 
statutory orders, such as general de- 
velopment orders, advertisement reg- 
ulations, tree preservation orders, and 
so on, are the matters principally 
dealt with; great efforts are made to 
treat them as the sources of authority 
for practical action rather than as 
rules and regulations to be un- 
critically learnt. This subject follows 
the more general treatment of town 
and country planning law, taken in 
the third year. 

The drawn work in the fourth 
year consists of a group project fol- 
lowed by individual items of detailed 
design. A suitable town is selected 
and the students apply the whole 
planning process to it. First they col- 
lect all the survey data deemed 
necessary, making use of whatever 
official material they can get but 
supplementing and re-presenting it as 
they think fit. The results are made 
available to the local planning 
authority and the district council if 
they want them, 

Next a town plan is prepared with- 
in the general framework of what- 
ever regional proposals exist, but it is 
not limited to the statutory twenty- 
year period and official proposals are 
not taken into account. 

Each student then prepares a de- 
tailed plan, for the town centre, the 
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industrial area, a new residential 
neighbourhood or an area to be re- 
developed. Finally an engineering 
problem is set relating to the town 
under examination, and _ students 
submit individual solutions. 

It is hoped in the future to reduce 
the volume of these projects some- 
what and during the time saved to 
introduce a regional plan study more 
advanced than that undertaken in 
the second year in order to strike a 
better balance between regional, 
town, and detailed planning, but the 
difficulties of devising satisfactory 
programmes of this kind are formid- 
able. 


The Fifth Year 


In the fifth year special study is 
made of the economic problems con- 
nected with planning, a_ general 
course in elementary economics hav- 
ing been taken in an earlier year. 
Particular attention is paid to the 
compensation-betterment problem 
and an attempt made to ensure that 
students understand its fundamentals 


and do not get lost in the forests of 


contemporary controversy. 

Statutory planning practice is 
taken a stage further. The essential 
organizational problems of local 
planning authorities, new towns cor- 
porations and other ad hoc bodies are 


examined and the relationship of 


each with the central Government, 
district councils, and the public dis- 
cussed. 

A valuable recent innovation has 
been to confront students with a 
bunch of imaginary but credible de- 
velopment applications related to the 
town studied in the previous year, 
get them to write reports and recom- 
mendations on these and _ present 
them for approval to a development 
sub-committee whose members are 
impersonated with gusto by the staff. 
Finally a few suitable cases are 
selected and taken to appeal with the 
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students playing the parts of advo- 
cates and technical witnesses. 

As regards drawn work, the first 
part of the final year is taken up by 
an exercise in co-operation with 
architectural students in their final 
year and this also is related to the 
fourth year projects, the task of the 
planning students being to mould in- 
to harmony with each other and 
with the plan previously prepared 
the designs by the architects for the 
redevelopment of central area sites. 
It has been found that this exercise 
engenders both heat and light. 

The rest of the year is taken up 
principally with the preparation of 
theses, which may be principally 
drawn work or written research 
theses or sometimes combinations of 
the two. 


Related Subjects Studied 


Little space has been left to deal 
with the subjects surrounding this 
central core which have not so far 
been mentioned. A compendious 
subject called history of town and 
country planning and principles of 
civic design is covered by lecture 
courses in the first, second, and third 
years. The two parts of the subject 
obviously connect up with each 
other easily enough but the linking of 
civic design, which includes discus- 
sion of all the aesthetic aspects of 
planning, with the planning tech- 
nique lectures is not so easy to achieve 
and perhaps requires further con- 
sideration. 

Building construction is taken in 
both the first and second years, civil 
engineering in the third and fourth 
years. Cartography and surveying is 
placed in the first year. Study of 
geology and geography comes in the 
first and second years respectively. 
Statistics, a headache to many stu- 
dents, is in the third year. Degree 
students also have to take a course in 
elements of English law in their first 
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year and a course at intermediate 


level in a foreign language in either 
the first or second year. 


How Does it Work? 


Everyone interested in planning 
education wants to know how suc- 
cessful full-time undergraduate cour- 
ses are likely to prove. The proof ofthe 
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pudding is in the eating and, so far 
at least as Manchester is concerned, 
too few full-time graduates have been 
loose in the world for too short a time 
for an authoritative opinion to be 
given but the prognosis is favourable 
and one may say with confidence, 
that they have what the Americans 
call well rounded personalities. 


Warwickshire Thatch 


Many Warwickshire villages have 
a few old thatched cottages left 
amongst the modern homes. It is un- 
usual now for a place to make a 
special feature of good thatching and 
to encourage its preservation, but 
this is the case at Welford-on-Avon, 
near Stratford-on-Avon. 

In this lovely orchard village, on 
the fringe of the Vale of Evesham, 
are all kinds of thatched buildings, 
kept in good repair. These include 
several rows of cottages joined to- 
gether with one long roof of thatch, 


an old thatched Manor House (now 
called Daffodil Barn), a thatched 
cider-mill, several large homesteads 
with extensive grounds, and wonder- 
ful thatch with patterns on eaves and 
ridges and one whole lane (Boat 
Lane which is here illustrated) with 
lovely old thatches all along each 
side. 

The village itself is beautiful, with 
its orchards, winding river, ancient 
may-pole, and wonderful gardens. 
The well-kept thatch is one of its 
chief assets. D. UNETT. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Local Government (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1953, con- 
tains some interesting amendments 
to the law of demolition orders as 
contained in section 11 of the Housing 
Act, 1936. Under section 11 a local 
authority, if satisfied that a house is 
unfit for human habitation and can- 
not be made fit at reasonable expense, 
must make a demolition order; if only 
part of a building is unfit for habita- 
tion, the authority may make a clos- 
ing order in respect of the insanitary 
part instead of ordering the demoli- 
tion of the whole (section 12). 

Now it often happens that, when a 
demolition order is put into effect, 
measures have to be taken by the local 
authority to shore up adjacent pro- 
perty. To avoid this responsibility, the 
Wigan Corporation recently made 
closing orders in respect of some ter- 
race houses; when their action was 
challenged, they argued that the ter- 
race was one building, the separate 
houses being only parts of the build- 
ing. This argument was rejected by 
the Court of Appeal who said that 
each house was a separate building 
for which a demolition order must be 
made: Birch v. Wigan Corporation, 
mentioned in these Notes for January. 

The new Actoverrides this decision. 
It provides that a local authority may 
make a closing order if they consider 
it expedient to do so, having regard 
to the effect which demolition would 
have on adjacent property. Similarly, 
closing orders may be substituted for 
demolition orders already made but 
not yet put into effect. When a closing 
order is made, it becomes an offence 
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to use the premises as a dwelling, but 
they may be used for any other pur- 
pose approved by the authority. 
Moreover, the order is to be revoked 
if the premises are subsequently made 
fit for habitation. 


Revoking Demolition Orders 


To revert: section 11 of the 1936 
Act contains no power to revoke de- 
molition orders, even though the 
premises are subsequently put into 
adequate repair. The Housing Act, 
1949, provided that a demolition 
order made before 1 January 1946, 
could be revoked if (a) the house had 
since been made fit for habitation; 
and (b) application to have the order 
revoked was made not later than 
30 July 1950. The new Act extends 
this power: a pre-1946 order can now 
be revoked if application is made by 
the owner not later than 14 July 1954. 
The application should be made to 
the local authority, who may then 
ask the county court to revoke the 
order. The relevant section is some- 
what ambiguous, and it may be that 
the authority are not obliged to take 
this step, even if the house has since 
been fully repaired. It would be ad- 
visable, therefore, to consult the au- 
thority before undertaking repairs. 


Test of Unfitness 


Section 188 of the 1936 Act, as 
amended in 1949, provides that, in 
deciding whether a house is unfit, 
regard shall be had to the extent to 
which it falls short of the byelaws 
etc. for new buildings and streets. In 
Wirral UDC v. Birchall the Court of 
Appeal has recently decided that, 
although regard is to be had to the 
matters specified in section 188, the 
requirements for new houses were not 
conclusive as to the standard of fit- 
ness to be attained by existing houses. 
An order for the demolition of a house 
in a converted shed used as a house 


was quashed. A. E. TELLING 
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AND 


PLACES 








Sir Arthur Salter 

Sir Arthur Salter’s elevation to the 
peerage strengthens the representa- 
tion in the House of Lords of those 
who understand and support a sound 
national policy of town and country 
planning. He was Minister of Mater- 
ials until his resignation in Septem- 
ber and his distinguished record in 
ministerial appointments, as an in- 
ternational administrator, as a uni- 
versity professor, and as a writer, are 
too well known to need recital here. 
Before his latest term of ministerial 
office he was for some years Chair- 
man of the Council of the TCPA, to 
which body he has rendered most 
valuable services. 


Planning is International 

The extent to which practising 
planners get around to other coun- 
tries and continents is a very healthy 
sign. Sir George Pepler, for example, 
who is often in Singapore, turned up 
the other day in Hong-Kong. When 
the TCPA party, led by F. J. Osborn, 
visited Marseilles last month, they 
found that M. Georges Meyer- 
Heine, regional planner for Mediter- 
ranean France, had recently returned 
from a visit to the TVA and the Cen- 
tral Valley of California, which have 
problems analogous to those of his 
own area. In Paris they were met by 
Professor Jacques Greber, who was 
just setting off for Canada to resume 
his planning of the federal capital, 
Ottawa, and by Mr Donald Monson, 
from Detroit, who is engaged in the 
administration of USA aid to Euro- 
pean housing. Mr Charles Bennett, 
city planner of Los Angeles, has just 
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visited Australia under the auspices 
of the TCPA of Victoria. Professor 
T. J. Kent of the University of Cali- 
fornia is taking a sabbatical year in 
travel, and is being temporarily re- 
placed at Berkeley by Professor 
Gordon Stephenson of Liverpool. 
Professor Winston of Sydney, NSW, 
lectured in September at the Bristol 
TCP Summer School. We could quote 
many other current examples of this 
useful interchange of experience. 


Aerial Survey in Jordan 


A quarter-million dollar contract 
has just been taken by Hunting Aero- 
surveys Ltd, of London, for aerial 
photography and mapping in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. 


American Planners Honoured 
Frederick Law Olmsted (the first 


president of the American Institute of 


Planners), Frederick Bigger (of Pitts- 
burgh), and Russell V. Black are the 
first to be awarded the Distinguished 
Service Citations of the AIP; for 
“many years of unselfish service to the 
welfare of the American community 
and to the promotion of the city plan- 
ning profession’. 
Obituary 

With deep regret we record the 
death of Professor A. W. Ashby, 
CBE, a former Director of the Oxford 
Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics. One of the leading think- 
ers and writers on agrarian subjects in 
this country, he did particularly 
valuable work for planning in con- 
nection with the study and working 
out of policy for country towns in ad- 
dresses for the TCPA and the TCPSS. 

With deep regret also we record the 


death of Dr Ralph H. Crowley, 


formerly Senior Medical Officer of 


the Board of Education, and an in- 
spiring force in the “New Town” 
group who played a prominent part 
in the early development of Welwyn 
Garden City. 
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THE SOCIAL FACILITIES CONFERENCE 


The new towns are alive and have 
begun to kick. This heartening fact 
was proved on 10 October, when 
under the auspices of the TCPA 200 
people, mostly from local voluntary 
bodies, met to consider their social 
needs and how they are to be pro- 
vided. All the fourteen new towns of 
England, Wales, and Scotland were 
represented in the discussions, which 
culminated in a resolution urging the 
necessity of action by the authorities 
concerned and a request to the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government to receive a deputation. 

One social need emerged as para- 
mount: that, in the words of Mr 
(Welwyn), for 
“local facilities—neighbourhood 
centres small enough to allow the 
privacy needed and just large enough 
to cultivate a circle of friendships 
stretching across the whole area’’. 
The Bishop of St Albans, stressing the 
spiritual aspect of community life, 
saw the Church as “‘a company of 
people praying that they may daily 
increase in love for God and their 
neighbours and deeply concerned 
with their neighbours’ needs”; that 
was why the churches wanted to take 
a share jn providing centres where the 
community could meet. 

Lord Beveridge said that whereas 
some facilities, such as schools, were 
“automatically” provided if you 
waited long enough, others went by 
default because nobody could pay for 
them when most needed; and at the 
head of the list he placed community 
centres. Very effectively he quoted 
Mr Osborn’s figures of the saving of 
millions in subsidies on new town 
houses as against city flats; if for the 
3,000 houses in Newton Aycliffe the 
Treasury would give him only one 
half of the £4 million saved, the 
social problem would be solved. 


In the brisk discussion workers in 
societies of many different kinds sup- 
ported the demand for family-scale 
facilities, added to them strong pleas 
for playing fields, and dealt with the 
special claims of the under-fives, the 
teen-agers, the factory workers, the 
housewives, the devotees of various 
hobbies and arts, and even of our 
dumb friend the domestic pet. Mr 
Percy Wales (Corby) threw, not a 
spanner, but a wireworm into the 
works by suggesting that this insect 
pest engendered more unplanned 
friendly relations over the fence, in 
the campaign for its extermination, 
than anything the planner could do. 
Mr Sewell Harris (Harlow) brought 
the conference back from this devia- 
tion by showing that good social re- 
lations were more likely to arise if 
good conditions for their growth were 
foreseen and planned. 

Somewhat differing emphases on 
self-help and grant aids showed the 
willingness of many people to exert 
initiative and take responsibility. Mr 
D. R. Moriarty clarified this issue by 
showing that new towns face a new 
financial situation. In the past, 
private philanthropy and rate-aided 
expenditure over a long period could 
provide the needed buildings and 
grounds. Today few were in a position 
to indulge in large-scale benefactions, 
and the rapid growth of the new 
towns, mostly with young families 
establishing new homes and paying 
high rents, placed the problem be- 
yond the scope of self-help and local 
finance. Government help was essen- 
tial; and asmall addition to the hous- 
ing costs—perhaps only 1 per cent- 
would go a long way to meet the 
problem. Given such aid, there was 
the energy and public spirit in the 
towns to build them into lively and 
happy communities. 
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THE DURBAN HOUSING SURVEY: 
A study of housing in a multi-racial 
urban community. Natal Regional 
Survey Additional Report No. 2. 
Department of Economics, University of 
Natal. University of Natal Press. 3535. 

During the war industrial and 
commercial activity received a tre- 
mendous impetus and many urban 
centres were called upon to accom- 
modate large population increases. 
This fact, coupled with a world-wide 
shortage of building materials and the 
diversion of materials to the war 
effort, led to a virtual cessation of the 
erection of housing, and the aggrava- 
tion of a problem that had already at- 
tained alarming proportions. Such is 
the problem of Durban. 

This is a report on a housing survey 
undertaken in 1943-4 by the Univer- 
sity of Natal at the invitation of the 
Durban municipality. The book an- 
alyses the problem in all its aspects, 
underscores the causes, points to a 
possible solution, and estimates its 
cost. 

The position in Durban is that of 
a city whose multi-racial population 
has increased rapidly through the last 
decade, and which has limited land 
resources to meet the competing and 
ever-increasing requirements of in- 
dustry, commerce, and-housing. Due 
to the acute shortage and lack of ade- 
quate control in the past, shanty 
settlements have grown up and have 
reached enormous proportions on the 
city’s periphery. The population is 
graded into white, native, and Indian, 
and the Indian component appears to 
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be in the most urgent need. 

An interesting point is that whilst 
the European standard of housing is 
usually higher than that of the non- 
Europeans, they, nevertheless, pay a 
far higher proportion of their larger 
wage packets as rent. 

The survey points out that the 
problem is in essence a problem of 
poverty which is further complicated 
as “‘the bulk of the population consists 
of non-Europeans who are prevented 
by social and economic factors from 
doing skilled work” and thus in- 
creasing their earnings. The Durban 
city council is endeavouring to solve 
the problem by erecting houses for 
sale and houses and flats for letting, 
and making advances to individuals 
to purchase their own homes. 

Finally, whilst there appears to 
have been some prejudice in the past 
against subsidized housing the idea is 
being more generally accepted that 
this form of assistance is the only 
solution of the pressing needs of the 
poorer classes. In turn this will throw 
a greater financial burden on the 
central Government. 

The book is a scientific appraisal of 
a very complex problem. It contains 
statistical data, a brief survey of sub- 
economic housing in the United 
Kingdom, USA, Canada, and New 
Zealand, a report on racial zoning 
and a discussion on cheaper housing 
and local housing research. It is well 
documented with maps and_illus- 
trations, and can be commended to 
any student of sociology, economics, 
and housing interested in the prob- 
lems of a multi-racial community. 

W. A. ROSE 


COKE-BURNING APPLIANCES HAND- 
BOOK. The Gas Council, 125. 6d. 
Recommended by the Ridley Com- 
mittee, this handbook was compiled 
in co-operation with the solid fuel 
appliance manufacturers. All manu- 
facturers of coke-burning appliances 
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THERMOPLASTIC 
FLOOR TILES 


BY MARLEY 


Thermoplastic Floor tiles by Marley are hard- 
wearing, comfortable and hygienic. Suitable for 
every room in the home, they also provide an in- 


expensive practical flooring for schools, hotels, Cock 0” 


the walk 
restaurants, shops, canteens and offices. 





THERE IS A THERMOPLASTIC FLOOR TILE BY 
MARLEY FOR EVERY FLOORING REQUIREMENT 


HOUSES AT LANSBURY, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 
Architects: Bridgwater & Shepheard. Assistant Architect : Gordon Michell, A.R.I.B.A. 
General Contractors: A. E. Symes Ltd. 
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The Marley Tile Co., Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M ARLE VY 
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were given the opportunity of sub- 
mitting their appliances to the Coun- 
cil. The appliances selected are those 
which, in the Council’s opinion, are 
most suitable, due regard having 
been taken of the construction and 
design in addition to the results of 
independent tests carried out in one 
of the Gas Council’s laboratories. 

Illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams the book is divided into 
sections according to types of appli- 
ances, each section preceded by intro- 
ductory notes of technical interest 
and value. 

The information and data relating 
to each carefully illustrated exhibit in 
this handbook will prove invaluable 
to all who are called upon to advise 
on fuel and fuel-burning appliances 
and their installation. 

B. L. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND 
inguirigs. By A. E. Telling and 
F. H. B. Layfield. Butterworth, 355. 
There have been many books on 
the law of town and country planning 
since the Act of 1947. This is the first 
book to deal entirely with adminis- 
trative procedures. The field is not 
completely untried. Journals like the 
Estates Gazette and the Journal of 
Planning Law have made it their prac- 
tice to publish reports of the Minis- 
ter’s decisions on appeals, but the 
authors of this book have attempt- 
ed the much more difficult task of 
adducing a coherent body of doctrine 
from the numerous ad hoc decisions 
of the Minister and the remarks on 
general policy scattered through var- 
ious Ministerial circulars and memo- 
randa and other official pronounce- 
ments. They have “‘diligently revived 
and compared” a great mass of ma- 
terial, and all who are concerned 
with advising clients on planning 
matters will be indebted to them. 
The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I is mainly concerned to 
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set out in a simple and straightfor- 
ward way the procedures for obtain- 
ing planning permission and other 
consents under the Act of 1947, and 
the rights of persons affected by a 
local planning authority’s actions to 
appeal to the courts or be heard by 
the Minister. There are also chapters 
on compulsory purchase, highway 
and trunk road inquiries, and pro- 
cedure under the New Towns Act 
1946, and the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act 1949. 
Part II deals with evidence in plan- 
ning inquiries. A useful summary of 
the main purposes of the planning 
legislation is followed by chapters on 
preparing a planning case and on the 
economic, social, and physical criteria 
which are likely to influence the 
Minister’s decision. Part III deals 
with a number of miscellaneous mat- 
ters including the effect of approved 
development plans, planning as it 
affects housing, the control of mineral 
workings, and problems of change of 
use. 

The most valuable section of the 
book is Part II. In addition to a very 
full consideration of the criteria in 
land planning the authors give good 
advice on such matters as the inter- 
pretation of survey information, the 
value of negotiations with local 
authorities in order to avoid appeals, 
the use of expert witnesses, and the 
need to base objections on sound 
planning arguments rather than on 
“resentful and unintelligent opposi- 
tion to the principle of land use con- 
trol”. They have taken particular 
care to point out the differences be- 
tween presenting a case to a local in- 
quiry and in a court of law. This is an 
important distinction and one which 
is not always fully appreciated even 
by members of the professions con- 
cerned. The inspector’s duty is to 
ascertain, from representations put 
forward by the parties and by 
personal inspection, all the relevant 
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facts and to embody them in a report 
to the Minister. The Minister’s con- 
cern is to decide the best use of land 
in the circumstances and in reaching 
his decision he must consider the facts 
in the light of government policy. 
Advocacy therefore counts for less 
than it does in the courts and the 
presentation of evidence which will 
stand up to prolonged scrutiny is 
more important than scoring points 
in the course of the inquiry. 
WILLIAM WOOD 


TOMORROW’S CHICAGO. By Hillman 
and Casey. University of Chicago Press ; 
agents Cambridge University Press, 26s. 

The facts about Chicago are here 
in readable form. It is a story to horri- 
fy the stoutest-hearted planner, even 
to shake the complacency of the most 
urbane addict of urbanization. There 
are signs that the authors could con- 
ceive reactions like that. But they 
choose to treat the story as if it is all 
rather jolly fun; and it is arguable 
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that that is the tactful way to get a 
book read. We question the tactics, 
Howard started a planning impulse 
in England by telling the truth about 
London and other industrial towns: 
that they were in large part hideous, 
life-wasting, unnatural sinks of hu- 
man degradation, and so on. And 
Upton Sinclair started a movement 
to clean up Chicago’s meat-packing 
industry by moral indignation of the 
same order. Sinclair may have ex- 
aggerated (Howard did not), but 
such an attitude seems needed if 
apathy is to be overcome. 

Still, the facts are here. In the hun- 
dred years from 1850 Chicago grew 
from 30,000 to 3,600,000. The sub- 
urbs added 1,300,000 between 1900 
and 1950. In the “‘commuters’ area” 
of 3,617 square miles there are 5} 
million people. No other city ever 
grew at such a rate, and you can feel 
that even the authors of this book find 
a kind of glory in this—just as in 1865 
a local show displayed with pride the 
largest woman in the world, who was 
said to weigh goo lb. 

There is an immense area of 
“blight”. The Chicago Plan Com- 
mission say that at least twenty square 
miles of the city need to be rebuilt. 
There are forty square miles of vacant 
land, much of it cut up into plots too 
small for modern houses; the subur- 
ban exodus has jumped clean over 
them, because well-off people there, 
as here, insist on single-family houses 
on large plots. But people who can’t 
afford the daily journey crowd into 
apartment-house districts. Big apart- 
ments are cut up into smaller ones, 
legally and illegally. There is a ten- 
dency “‘to reduce the living space of 
people to the smallest rentable unit”. 

The outline of a programme is here 
too. ‘The key ideas seem to be large- 
scale rebuilding in super-blocks of 
160 acres, with neighbourhoods of 
5,000 to 20,000 people; and expensive 
highways to expand the vast city still 
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further. Whether it is sound to house 
eople wholesale in skyscrapers like 
Lake Meadows is not discussed. Nor 
is the idea that Chicago should set 
about reducing its industrial concen- 
tration and encouraging new towns 
that are not mere dormitories, though 
Park Forest is briefly mentioned. 
This is a well-informed book, well 
illustrated, too, and a reader can 
grasp the Chicago situation from it. 
The authors provide all the material 
for passionate propaganda for an 
urban revolution. But a better Chi- 
cago will not come unless people get 
a lot more excited about its appalling 
present state and continuing drift in 
the wrong direction. F, J. O. 


PLANNING ONE TOWN. PETERSHAM: 
A Hill Town in Massachusetts. 
Petersham (founded 1733) is a 
separate local government unit and 
roughly corresponds to a rural dis- 
trict in England. It is one of a large 
number of “towns” in New England 
which have declined in almost every- 
thing except area in the last hundred 
years. Approximately 35,000 acres in 
extent, it had a peak population in 
1840 of 1,775; four-fifths of its land was 


then in farms. Now only 37 per cent of 


the area is farmed and the popula- 
tion has fallen to 923. The high- 
school enrolment was fifty-six pupils 
in 1939, and only twenty-six in 1949. 

Whilst in many New England 
towns a decline in agricultural im- 
portance has been more than offset 
by industrial expansion, Petersham 
gained no such compensating advan- 
tages. It was by-passed by the rail- 
ways and the only development was a 


little afforestation, some building of 


homes by well-to-do summer resi- 
dents and dormitory workers in near- 
by industrial cities, and a small de- 
velopment of recreational facilities. 
Faced by the prospect of near bank- 
ruptcy, in spite of financial help from 
its summer residents towards building 
the public high school and library 
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and other public services, and with 
the near future mortgaged to pay for a 
recently built school gymnasium, 
Petersham’s citizens have only two 
alternatives before them. Somehow 
they must expand the present volume 
of private activity or reorganize local 
government administration, either by 
making present public services more 
efficient and less costly, or by cut- 
ting out some altogether. Somewhat 
naively the report comments: ““The 
town still maintains a rather elabor- 
ate governmental organization’’— 
with sixty-eight officialsk—one for 
every three voters! 

Petersham called in the planners 
and economists to help them in their 
perplexities. 

In this short review it is not pos- 
sible to follow in detail the various 
chapters of their report. Chapter 1 is 
an excellent stock-taking of the pres- 
ent position; Chapter 2 deals with the 
agricultural possibilities—expansion 
of dairy farming and _ increased 
efficiency by reorganization of farm 
units, particularly part-time and resi- 
dential farms. Chapter 3 examines 
the area’s woodland resources and 
recommends more intensive affores- 
tation and the application of scienti- 
fic management. Chapter 4, “In- 
dustrial, Recreation and Residential 
Possibilities”, holds out no hope of 
new industry, but thinks that there is 
scope for developing holiday facilities 
and tourist camping. Chapter 5, in 
conclusion, examines various schemes 
of local government reorganization, 





PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 

Wednesday, 4 November at 5.15 
p.m, Outdoor Advertising in Relation to 
Town and Country Planning. Speakers 
include P, A. Barnes, G. S. Campbell, 
E. H. Doubleday, H. G. Ellinger, and 
J. G. Jefferson. 

Wednesday, 11 November, at 5.30 
p.m. Planning Control and Minerals. 
Speakers: John Taylor and J. W. R. 
Adams, 
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the silver jubilee 

building exhibition 
18 November — 2 December 1953 
OLYMPIA, LONDON 


The 1953 Exhibition will be the largest 
ever held and will include special features 
on prefabricated houses, schools, factories, 
etc. Architects, Surveyors, and Local Au- 
thorities are specially invited to attend. 


THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION LTD 
4 VERNON PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 








including regionalizing some of the 
services such as schools, fire protec- 
tion and highways. 

To British readers this little report 
of seventy-five pages, well balanced 
with descriptive matter, statistical 
data, and clearly drawn plans, makes 
most interesting reading. One is so 
apt to think of America as the land 
of booming farms, confident leader- 
ship, and devastating efficiency, where 
nothing ever goes wrong, that this is a 
useful corrective. Problems of rural 
depopulation, neglect of agriculture 
and forestry, loss of markets to more 
powerful competitors, crippling costs 
of public services, local government 
reorganization—all have a familiar 
ring on this side of the Atlantic; but 
we should be thankful not to experi- 
ence hurricanes and an annual snow- 
fall of six feet! 

Reading between the lines, one has 
a feeling that the difficulties of finding 
inspired leadership in a small com- 





munity divided on many issues, and of 
persuading the farming interests, con- 
tent with present incomes, to make 
the effort to increase efficiency and 
expand output, may thwart the re- 
port’s excellent proposals. 

Rightly it points out that it is the 
citizens of the township who must de- 
cide what they want to do and how 
they are to do it. Outsiders can only 
analyse the difficulties and advise. 
‘A plan is never more than the raw 
material to be used by the electorate 
to help them create the kind of town 
they want. . . The essential element 
in successful community development 
is the will of the people of the town to 
co-operate to achieve a better com- 
munity.” 

And just one little point in ending 

what does the village of Petersham 
really look like ? A photograph would 
have been welcome to satisfy British 
curiosity ! 

P. W. MACFARLANE 
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LETCHWORTH’S 
50th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


A dinner celebrating the fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation 
of the First Garden City at Letchworth will be held in the 
Members’ Dining Room, House of Commons, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, on Friday, 27 November, 1953. 





This dinner is being held under the auspices of 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Chairman: THE RT HON. VISCOUNT SAMUEL, GCB, GBE 


Guest Speakers: 
THE RT HON SIR ARTHUR SALTER, GBE 
THE RT HON ARTHUR GREENWOOD, CH, MP 
SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, FRIBA, PPTPI 
SIR ERIC MACFADYEN MR F, J. OSBORN 





Details from the Secretary, Letchworth Anniversary Arrange- 
ments Committee, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 























TCPA National Conference 1953 
at County Hall, London, SE1 


THURSDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 


FINANCIAL 
PROVISIONS OF PLANNING 


Planning and £. s. d. 


- Compensation and Betterment 


Problems of Industrial Evacuation 
Effect of Housing Subsidies 


Conference sessions will be opened by the Right Hon. Harold 
Macmillan, MP, Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and the Right Hon. Aneurin Bevan, MP. Speakers include: 
Desmond Heap, George S. Lindgren, MP, J. MacColl, MP, 
Right Hon. Lord Silkin, B. J. Collins, D. Walker-Smith, MP, 
Sir Howard Roberts, Lady Pepler, LCC, Dame Evelyn Sharp, 
F. J. Osborn, John Laing, and Henry Brooke, MP. 


Tickets: Members 2\1s., Non-Members 25s. 


* 


Full programme now available from Conference Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 

















